illiam White (page 86) 
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contains 5-million tons of metal ? 


The chemical industry, in extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water, 
works one of its many modern 
miracles. In each cubic mile there 
are 5-million tons of this ultra- 
lightweight metal! 


Through equally fantastic 
chemical magic, this industry 
turns soybeans into paint, natural 
gas into television cabinets and 
coal into shower curtains! Even 
more fabulous is the ability of the 
research chemist to take apart var- 
ious forms of matter, molecule by 
molecule, and put them together 
to form entirely new substances 


How much salt water 


never found in nature. 

Basic chemical raw materials, 
previously imported or refined at 
great expense, now are produced 
synthetically in volume from 
abundant local materials. From 
hydro-carbons alone the chemical 
industry now produces over fifty- 
thousand compounds. 

The vast changes in our econ- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


omy and the measurable advance 
toward continental self-sufficiency 
brought about by the chemical 
industry are typical of the forward 
strides being made by progressive 
American companies. 
Only under a system of free 
competitive enterprise can men 
exercise the vision and initiative 
essential to such progress. 
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A truck doesn’t make any money standing 
still—be it on the side of the road or in the 
shop! To make matters worse, while revenue 
goes down, costs go up. 


Truck manufacturers know how important 
dependable bearings are to maintaining peak 
performance—to keeping a good customer 
satisfied. And they know, too, that Bower 
Spher-O-Honed Bearings are specifically 
engineered for long life and quiet operation. 
They realize that such basic Bower design 


improvements as spherical roll-heads and 
higher flange surface, liberal oil groove, 
precision-honed races and highest quality 
materials make bearing failure a rarity. 


Are you aware of how Bower Spher-O-Honed 
Bearings can improve your product? If not, 
get in touch with a Bower engineer soon. 
He'll show you Bower's complete line of 
straight, tapered and journal roller bearings 
for virtually every application. 

BOWER ROLLER BEARING CO. © DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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Have you ever wondered 
how 100 or 1,000,000 identical 
objects—from auto wheels to 
rifle barrels—can be produced 
without a defect in the lot? 
Some manufacturers do it by 
final inspection, with rejection 
of all pieces not up to standard, 
This does che job out is 
needlessly costly! 

The economical answer is process 
control. Usually it includes inspec. 
tion by Seoadhen' Methods We 
think of it as “correctioneering” 
—the detection of invisible 
cracks and defects at the earliest 
possible stages of production so 
that their cause can be corrected. 
This assures quality and reduces 
costs by preventing waste of 
labor and time on parts 
or materials that are defective. 


The chances are that Mag- 
naflux Service and one or 
more of our Inspection 
Methods can give you 
this more profitable pro- 
cess control. Write for 


Ps 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


New York * Cleveland * Detroit + Dallas + Los Angeles 


est Highway, Chicage 31, Iilinois 


MAGNAFLUX 
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A Telephone Family in Chicago. Sergeant Donald 
Mclntyre got a real family welcome from his sister, 
Mary, a Service Representative; his mother, who was 
an Operator for seven years; and his brother, Angus, a 
Plant Assigner. Sergeant Mclntyre’s father was also 
a telephone man. 


Sergeant Donald McIntyre, former telephone 
installer, returned home from Korea a few months 
ago. He served with the Ist Marine Division and was 
twice awarded the Purple Heart. 


He was welcomed back to his telephone job, of 
course. But in a certain sense he had never been 
away. For his new pay check reflected the increases 
he would have received on his old job if he had not 
joined the Marines. 


There are some 16,000 other Bell Telephone 
men and women now in the service who will receive 
a similar warm welcome on their return home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ...“A GOOD PLACE TO WORK” 
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the 


switch 
is to 


STAINLESS- 
CLAD 


PLATES 


for lower costs... 


extension of material supplies 


More and more, economy-minded buyers are switching 
to Stainless-Clad Steel Plates as an effective means 
of extending supplies of critical materials and of 
beating the high cost of stainless steel 


They find that in numerous types of fabrication these 
plates give them all the advantages of stainless steel, 
including high resistance to corrosion—yet with 
considerable savings in material costs 


Stainless-Clad Plates made by Claymont are a 
composite of stainless steel permanently bonded to 
carbon or alloy steel plate. They’re easy to fabricate; 
will not buckle, crack or peel under the severest 
forming operations. Stainless cladding may be of any 
specified percentage of total plate from 10% to 50%. 
Other Claymont products include Flanged and 


Dished Heads, Alloy and Carbon Steel Plates, 
Large Diameter Welded Steel Pipe 


To order, write or call Claymont Steel Products 


Department, Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, 
Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION © Denver, Colorado 

THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION * Oakland, California 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION * Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago 
Detroit * New York * Philadelphia 
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You help worker take Bath! 
(The problem of off-the-job accidents ) By Friendly 


worker slips in a tub. . . and crash! 
A He's out for weeks and you're out cash. How To PROTECT Your 


But what can you do? You cry in wrath, INVESTMENT _— 
You can't help a man take a shower or bath! IN P ROTECTION 
You can’t keep him wrapped in cotton . . . alas, 
You can't keep a good man under glass. 
And how many workers do you meet 
Who want their hands held 'cross the street? 
How can you cut down off-the-job losses? 
We have a program for workers 'n bosses ... 


AMERIGAN MUTUAL 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 
1952. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURAN MPANY 


Group Accident and Health -Hospitalization....Workmens Compensation....Automobile....All Forms Liability Insurance 
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Each fire hazard point gets highly efficient, round-the-clock 
fire watchman service simultaneously, when a building is 
completely protected with a modern, fully approved 
C-O-TWO Automatic Smoke Detecting System. 

The first whiff of smoke sets off an alarm, based on an 
exclusive operating principle ... no chance of smoke, smol- 
dering or fire spreading . . . instantly, the air conditioning 
shuts down, doors and dampers close, operating equipment 
stops .nd fire extinguishing systems actuate... a truly auto- 
matic fire watchman. 

Four types of smoke detectors and several installation 
arrangements are available to fit your particular needs... 
single space systems, double space systems, multiple space 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 


systems, air conditioning duct systems... all function by 
drawing continuous air samples through simple piping to a 
smoke detector. 

Actual fire tests made by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. show that fire detection with this type of smoke detect- 
ing equipment is much quicker than other methods... 
because usually there is smoke or smoldering before flames 
break out. 

Remember fire doesn’t wait ...so, with current expensive 
delayed replacements, why not let an expert C-O-TWO Fire 
Protection Engineer help you now in planning economical, 
fully approved fire protection facilities. Write today for 
complete free information ... no obligation, 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 +¢ NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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You save money 


You money 
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:Barrele 
‘Sunlight? 


When you look at the price tag of a gallon of Barreled 
Sunlight you well might wonder how Barreled Sunlight 
could cut your maintenance painting costs. But when 
you look at the facts . . . facts based. on performance... 
you begin to see the light. 

We admit, Barreled Sunlight might cost a few 
pennies more per gallon than many other good 
paints. But it takes more thinner . . . much more Get Your Free Copy 

. . as much as 1 gallon of thinner for every 5 gal- NOW ! Fee full information on alt 
led Sunlight Maintenance Finishes 


lons of Barreled Sunlight. You save money by + well os Berreled Sunlight’s new 


and advanced Engineered Color Plan 
buying less paint. + «« write today on your company letter- 


And of far greater importance, with Barreled Sunlight Catalog. 
. je. 
Sunlight you save money on labor, which is the : 
big 80% factor of your maintenance painting costs. 
Barreled Sunlight goes on faster. It has greater BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
spreading capacity, better hiding power. It gives 


you a better looking, longer lasting job in less time Ba rrel ed Su n : i ght 
® 


and for less cost than any other paint on the 


Write and our representative will show positive 


proof with his simple on-the-wall test. In whitest white er clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's @ Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints . . . for all types of buildings . . . have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 
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when you buy presses... 


take a close look at 
CONSTRUCTION 


Ol TUBE 


ALUMINUM 
BRONZE 
BUSHING 


WRIST PIN WRIST PIN SUPPORT 


ADJUSTING SCREW 


The Danly slide adjustment mechanism is typical of Danly 
precision construction. This cutaway view shows how the 
wrist pin is center supported to eliminate bending and how 
the entire upper assembly is retained within full length 
vertical guides, permitting closer, longer wearing machine 
fits at the wrist pin joint. 


View of Danly 600 ton Single 
Action Straight Side Press. Note extra-long 
oil lubricated gibs. 


te num) a DANLY PRESS! 


Single Action Autofeed Underdrive Gap Frame Double Action 
Straight Side 


Single, Double, 
Triple Action 


DANLY’'S extra-rigid precision construction decreases deflection 
and assures slide alignment and accurate closure. Dies wear longer 


and can be built to closer tolerances . . . stamped parts stay within 
tight quality control limits for longer production runs at higher 
operating speeds . . . quality control is easier and less costly. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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READERS REPORT 


Not That Much Aluminum 


Dear Sir: 

Your special report on Russia in the 
Dec. 20, 1952, issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
(page 94) is most interesting. However, 
you must have gone astray in your alu- 
minum chart on page 103. We produce 
less than I-million tons of aluminum a 


year in the United States. How could 
Russia produce 200-million tons? 
Horace Wricut 


DAYTON, OHIO 


; FORK Li FT e The chart should be in thousands. 


The text (page 104) does show the 


T estimate in thousands of tons. 


More on Job Training 


A MOBILIFT operator can see the : 
fork-ends when he picks up a load Dear Sir: 
..she can see where he’s going! The Nov. 22, 1952, issue of Business 
There's no groping for the load... — (page 186) has just been read 
no craning around vision-obstruct- with y great deal of pupasest, and a 
ing cylinders. Unlimited visibility cially the article “Focusing the raining 
on What Workers Need to Know, 
between Mobil-chain uprights is just wherein Canadair, Ltd., Montreal air- 
ONE reason you get faster, safer, craft subsidiary of General Dynamics 
more economical materials handling Corp. studies gripes before launching 
with Lev-R-Matic Drive MOBILIFTS. instruction course. 
Here are other reasons why you . . .« We would very much like to 
can handle materials at less cost have several copies in order that others 
with MOBILIFT: of our organization might also have the 
opportunity of reading and benefiting 
@ Lev-R-Matic PUSH-PULL from Canadair’s experience... . . 
controls for forward- Mary Frances Boorne 
"back movement, lifting WAGE ADM., JOB ANALYST & TRAINER 
and tilting. NO GEARS PERSONNEL DEPT. 


TO SHIFT. 

CITY PUBLIC SERVICE BOARD 
@ 360° steering wheel SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

makes zero inner turns 

ing radius possible with 

stand-up models. Animal Husbandry Wizards 
@ Compact design for . 

maximum maneuver- Dear Sir: 

ability. I read with considerable interest your 
@ Easy accessibility for very informative article in the Nov. 22, 

servicing and 1952, issue of BUSINESS WEEK (page 96) 

maintenance. “Boosting Food Output,” which de- 
@ Powerful 3-cylinder scribed the use of antibiotics and their 

gas engine. nutritional effect on animals. . . . 

STAND-UP We Bacitracin is one of the big four in 
MODEL 4 SIT-DOWN animal feeding, and although it is men- 
MODEL tioned in one of the final paragr »hs of 
63”, 72”, 83” Masts | 2000, 3000-Ib. cap, the article the impression is given that 
SpgGe Mats to eanet 63”, 72”, 83” Mosts it does not have the importance that it 
Write for complete Special Masts to order. 

specifications, erjoys in the feed industry. . . . 

An equally important point is the use 
of a tiny bacitracin pellet which is im- 
planted under the skin and just back 
of the ear of two- to five-day-old pigs. 
This one tiny pellet given right after 
. bs & birth is enough to stimulate growth at 

- R P AT weaning time by 10%-15%, and in- 
835 Pa MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGO N — weight at market time by almost 
2317 CHICAGO 790 Patterson Ave., RUTHERFORD, Such an application of antibiotics for 


: 113 Spring St. N..W., ATLANTA . 2724 Taylor $t., DALLAS animal use would certainly seem to be of 
Peble Ave., SERKELEY interest coupled with the other uses to 
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This Armco Steel Building, a Diesel engine house in Wisconsin, is 142’8” long. 
Office space is provided at the far end. 


Armco Steel Buildings serve as offices, schools, retail stores, salesrooms, utility 
buildings. They are precision-designed for strength, safety and ease of construction. 


Interior of an Armco Steel Building used as an office. In ceiling are heat diffuser and 
fluorescent light fixtures. All piping and wiring are concealed. 


Just name 
the space you need 


It’s yours in an 
Armco Steel Building 


LOW INSTALLED COST 

ERECTED IN A FEW DAYS 

e WEATHERTIGHT, FIRE-RESISTANT 
e STURDY STEELOX CONSTRUCTION 
e MOVABLE, EXPANDABLE 

e LOOKS NEAT AND ATTRACTIVE 


Whether you need a factory building, 

a warehouse, an office, a shop or any other kind 
of space, the chances are there’s an Armco 
Steel Building that suits your needs exactly. 


Erection is easy and economical. 

Skilled labor is not required. Armco Sree.ox 
panels go together quickly and surely 

and the weathertight joints cannot open up 
or pull apart. 


Interiors can be insulated, finished and 

partitioned the same as any other building. 
Swinging or sliding doors, various 

types of windows, louvers and other accessories are 
available. Two types, flat roof and gable 

roof, in a wide range of sizes enable you to 

select the exact building you need. 


If your plans call for new building space 
now or in the near future, just clip and mail 
this coupon for detailed information, 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Middletown, Ohio © Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation 
Export: The Armco International Corporation 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & 


r 7 

;  ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 

: 183 Curtis Street, MidJietown, Ohio 

; Please send me complete data on Armco Stee! Buildings. ; 

City Zone No Stote 
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Lightweight universal motor 
for portable devices re- 
quiring a self-ventilated, 
high-speed motor. 


Universal motor with shoft 
carried on double row ball 
bearings; developed for we 


assure the best performance 
for your product with a... 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


MOTO 


Pocket-size gear motor for 
machine applications requir- 
ing low output shaft speeds 
with relatively high torque. 


Where Intermittent high 
torque and space economy 
are important, this 
developed aircraft motor pro- 
vides distinct advantages, 


which antibiotics are now put in animal 
feeding. ... 

I. Roy Conen 
ASST. TO GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPT. 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


Maple Leaf Beckons 
Dear Sir: 


Congratulations on your article, “A 
U.S. Company Spreads Northward,” in 
the Nov. 29, 1952, issue (page 82)... . 
Availability of raw materials simplified 
Hooker Electrochemical Co.’s choice of 
location for its Canadian branch plant, 
but for most manufacturers from the 
U.S. such a decision presents a most 
complex problem. It might be helpful 
for these manufacturers to know that 
every provincial government in Canada 
offers them a free, experienced, confi- 
dential service to advise them on every 
aspect of branch plant establishment. 

I’. J. Lyte 
CHAIRMAN 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS OF CANADA 

TRADE & INDUSTRY COUNCIL 

TORONTO, CANADA 


San Diego Voters Decide 
Dear Sir: 


I was a bit upset upon reading in 
BUSINESS WEEK dated Nov. 15, 1952 
(page 134), that the San Diego County 
Courthouse construction bonds had 
been approved. The bonds were not ap- 
proved. . 


Cuas. C. INSKEEP 


as a high-speed grinder. 
OCEANSIDE, CALIF. 


number of early press reports 
formed the basis for that statement. 
These indicated that the bill in question 
would be passed by the required 2-for-1 
vote. So had the carly advices received 
by one of the most reliable of Wall 
Street’s municipal authorities whom we 
consulted on that particular bill as well 
as most of the many others mentioned 
in the story in question. 


With a Lamb Electric Motor, you obtain the motor 
qualities which assure the full performance 
potential of your product . . . This is because 
Lamb Electric Motors are specially engineered 
for the application and provide exact mechanical 
and electrical characteristics. 


Our 37 years’ experience in the small motor field 
is available to help your company obtain these 
results. Dear Sir: 


These statements about tin in the 
THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY + KENT, OHIO story “The End Is in Sight for Squeeze 
in Ceneda: lamb Electric— Division of 


on Metals” [BW—Nov.22,p30-31] are 
Sengamo Company Ltd.—Leaside, Ontario misleading: (1) “If Malavan sources 


‘i P stay open, there will be enough next 
THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA’S Jaa PRODUCTS vear.”” (2) “Only token controls are on 
the books.” Your implications that 


Malayan sources of tin may not stay 


e open next year is absolutely unwar- 
ranted. There is no doubt whatever 
that Malayan tin production will be 

MOTORS maintained high gry Cont 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER munist guerilla war in which Malayan 
forces are vigorously on the offensive. 


The controls on tin by NPA and OPS, 


Malaya Holding the Line 
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FIBER GLASS ff 


i 


produced with the skills which 


originated Hi-test safety glass 


The making of Fiber Glass is a precision job . . . one requiring intricate 
machinery and many special facilities. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany has all these—plus the experience of 70 years in large volume 
glass operations and a record of many notable contributions in 
glass research and development. 

Today, for example, Pittsburgh's Hi-Test Safety Glass is the standard 
in many automobiles—the result of exhaustive research which 
originated the lamination of glass with an interlayer of vinyl plastic 
and devised methods which made volume production practicable. 

Now these skills are backing up the production of Fiber Glass, 
assuring both excellence of product and the efficient handling of 
users’ requirements. If Fiber Glass is used in your products—either 
Superfine Insulation or Yarns, Strands or Roving—investigate the 
advantages which can be obtained by specifying “‘Pittsburgh’””—PPG 
Fiber Glass. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Fiber Glass Division, 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


GLASS PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE 


engineering service available 


Opportunities for improving products or 
production methods involving the use of 
PPG Fiber Glass are so great that our 
field engineers may be able to contribute 
information of value to you. Arrange- 
ments for this service, or for obtaining 
data on PPG Fiber Glass, may be made 
through our executive offices in 
Pittsburgh, or our district sales offices 
in Detroit, New York, Cleveland, Chicago; 
Cincinnati and Washington. 


BRUSHES PLASTICS 


GLASS COMPANY 
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PLACE YOUR PLANT IN 


COLUM BIA 


CANADA 
THE LAND OF INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


POWER RESOURCES > 


! i Four railway systems. Modern 


Hig 
N > Pry 
between tish Columbia har- 
bours and World points. 
British Columbi bounds in 
BASIC INDUSTRIES > 
ure me. 


i Confidence which secondary in- 
ustries have laced in the 


expansion which has taken and is 


an 11 million 

available power 

1,358,000 H.P. Natural Gas assured 


in the near future. 


i Before you decide on any location, 


heavy indust 


In addition to these great advantages, British 
Columbia offers: climate; sound govern- 
ment with advan legislation; a strategic position 
» for world trade. Availability of skilled and un- 
skilled workers adds to the claim of British Columbia 
as being the Land of Industrial Opportunity. 


INDUSTRIAL growth during the past 10 years 


1942 1952 
Forestry - - - $125,000,000 $ 520,000,000 
Mining 76,000,000 165,000,000 
Agriculture - < 72,000,000 153,000,000 
Fishing 38,000,000 80,000,000 
Manufacturing - 1,290,000,000 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE & INDUSTRY 


Parliament Buildings 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 


Hon. Ralph Chetwynd, Minister 
FE. G. Rewebottom, Deputy Minister 


Your enquiry will receive 
prompt attention and 
all pertinent data will 
be forwarded on request. 


Investigate 
British Columbia Now! 


together with continued RFC domina- 
tion of U.S. tin supply are in no sense 
merely token controls but actually they 
effectively prevent the restoration of a 
free market for tin in this country. 


Lynn W. MEEKINS 
DIRECTOR 
THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


¢ The possibility that Russia might 
move in the East would certainly close 
the source of supply. 

Even though NPA does, in some 
categories such as tinplate, keep a on 
on the amount that can be used, 
the main there is plenty to go poscatry 
and almost all users of tin can get 
enough to supply their needs. 


Experts Disagree 


Dear Sir: 

Presumably your statement in the test 
paragraph on page 118 of the Nov. 22, 
1952, issue Of BUSINESS WEEK, concern- 
ing Negro family spending habits, is 
based on data oP show that for a 
given income, Negroes spend less than 
whites for necessities—food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

If so, I see no basis for your conclu- 
sions. It is my understanding that living 
standards of Negroes are lower than 
those of whites with comparable in- 
comes. This is largely because Negroes 
do their “discretionary buying” first, 
leaving inadequate amounts for neces- 
sities. It is my belief that they spend 
less for necessities, not because they are 
good shoppers but because of their in- 
ability to properly budget their incomes. 


Joun R. Srewart 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
DETROIT BOARD OF COMMERCE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


¢ We have checked with various mar- 
keting experts, including Mr. W. B. 
Graham, of W. B. Graham & Associ- 
ates (New York, N. Y.), who are rec- 
ognized as authorities on the Negro 
market. They point to these conclu- 
sions: 

(1) The Negro does put a much 
smaller percentage of his income into 
savings, education, insurance, and annui- 
ties than the white man in a comparable 
income bracket. (2) The Negro’s living 
standard, however, is considerably higher 
than that of the white man in a com- 
parable bracket—say the $2,000 to 
$3,000 income group. In Detroit, one 
expert said, the Negro’s living standard 
runs 11% to 13% ahead of the city 
level. (3) He spends more for luxuries— 
if by luxuries you mean such things as 
household appliances and automobiles. 
He'll pay for a brand name—for pre- 
mium beer, premium cigarettes, good 
liquor. 
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Whose cheese is being divided? 


O cats could not agree on fair division of a 

tasty cheese. ‘“Let’s go to the monkey,” said 
one, “He is all-wise and can divide our cheese 
fairly.” So to the monkey they went. 

The monkey immediately broke the cheese 
evenly and judicially put the two pieces on the 
pans of his balance. But one was slightly heavier. 
He shrewdly nibbled that piece a bit and put it 
back on the scales. Now it was the lighter piece. 
So he bit off some of the other piece only to find 
it the lighter. Thus while the two hungry cats 
watched, the monkey kept taking bites of the 
cheese, first one piece, then the other, until finally 
the cheese had almost disappeared. 

“What’s left is too small to divide,” sagely pro- 
nounced the monkey, as he popped the remaining 
fragments into his mouth. 


Observers of the American scene see a direct 
parallel between the record of federal taxation 
and this ancient parable of the trusting cats, the 
greedy monkey and the cheese. Business and the 
individual citizen have been content to trust 
government to rule on the disposition of their 
earnings. And Uncle Sam keeps taking bite after 
bite out of the shares of both individual citizen 
and business. 

Already government bites are so large as to 
severely penalize citizens and business alike. 
If allowed to continue, it will seriously impede 
further industrial progress and growth, stifle 
initiative and threaten the strength of our free 
enterprise system. Beware the day—goal of the 
socialists among us—when the monkey says, 
“What's left is too small to divide.” 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS - SHEETS - PLATES, 
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Chottanooga, Tenn., Mant 


capacity increase at these COMBUSTION Plants 


Expansion of facilities has been the order of the day 
for years past at Combustion’s plants in Chattanooga, 
Monongahela, Chicago, East Chicago and St. Louis. 
This expansion has been necessary to meet the ever in- 
creasing demand for the company’s line of boilers and 
related equipment resulting from the vast growth of the 
power industry both in the United States and abroad. 


Today, with the company’s backlog of orders at an 
all-time high, an accelerated program of expansion is 
well under way at the company’s two largest plants— 
Chattanooga and East Chicago. This multi-million 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, 


FUEL 


East Chicago, Ind., Plant 
dollar program, begun early in 1952 and scheduled for 
completion by mid-1953, will effect a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the production capacity of these two plants. 
This increase will add nearly six acres of manufacturing 
area fully equipped with the most modern machine 
tools and special fabricating facilities. 


With these added facilities, Combustion will be able 
to further expedite its delivery of boilers and related 
equipment for all power, process and heating applica- 
tions in unit capacities from 2500 pounds of steam per 
hour up to the largest utility requirements. 


BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


B-636 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING —SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building ¢ 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK 
JANUARY 3, 1953 


1953 won’t be smooth sailing. That was the outlook two months ago. 

Despite the new optimism, it still is the hard fact today. 

And, no matter how carefully you plan, world developments may 
reshape the pattern or invalidate the timing (page 27). 
* 

Business’ problems weren’t all settled by the election. 
Yet it is foolish to underestimate the psychological lift. (Just look at 
the stock market.) The better feeling among businessmen is important; it 
A BUSINESS WEEK has changed thinking, and it can alter the business curve. 

Momentum now is the thing to watch. Business activity was gaining 
momentum even before the election. It has picked up more since. 

That’s the kind of thing that makes economists’ predictions go awry. 
They can spot “adjustments.” But momentum throws off their timing. 

Velocity—either in boom or recession—is self-generating to some 
extent. The sweep of business often seems to belie fundamentals. 

But don’t let that blind you to pitfalls that may await you. 
e 

This boom has certain earmarks of what might be called maturity. 

The arms program is past its most dynamic phase (unless Eisenhower 
decrees a stepup). The peak in business’ capital outlays may soon be passed. 
Steel output will slump one of these days. Production of gecds for con- 
sumers quite conceivably can outrun people’s buying ideas. 

Today’s very optimism can prove a trap. It may generate too much 
spending on new plant, too much buying for inventory. 
* 

Don’t underestimate the inventory problem. If a recession starts any- 
time in 1953, stocks of goods are likely to be at the bottom of it. 

Inventories of all businesses apparently are at a record level as the 
New Year starts—about $75-billion, measured in dollars. 

Even more significantly, factory stocks are near $50-billion. 

Yet you’d never think it from looking at the action of prices of basic 
raw materials. A period of inventory accumulation almost always sends 
them spinning upward. Nothing of the sort has happened—so far. 


SERVICE 


Prices will give the danger signal on inventory. Trouble doesn’t become 
acute until they go down—but you may be tipped off earlier if over- 
enthusiastic buying should bring one last gasp of inflation. 


Steel should be watched because its operating chart is predictable. 


When supply catches vp with demand, we won’t simply level off in 
balance. Operations won’t hold above 100% of capacity. 


Greedy buyers will be overstocked. When they see that they no anger 
need to scramble for steel, they will start living off stocks. 


That will plunge steel’s operating rate much lower than it would go if, 
after catching up, it had only to adjust to “normal” demand. 


Such a slump will be temporary, but it will hurt just the same. 


Probably the most gratifying portent for 1953 business is the projected 
high level of spending on new plant and equipment (page 32). 
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CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


... to help lacquer manufacturers 
produce furniture finishes that 
stand up when exposed for long 
periods to sunlight and to extreme 
heat or cold. 


SOLUTION... 


. » » lacquer resins made with 
Hercules P.E., a chemically uni- 
form pentaerythritol, made by 
Hercules for its own lacquer resins 
and those of other manufacturers. 
By adding toughness and flexibil- 
ity to lacquer resins, P.E. makes 
possible fine furniture lacquers 
that do not crack or “‘craze’’ un- 
der adverse climatic conditions, 


RESULT... 


. . . furniture that retains its 
smooth, lustrous finish from fac- 
tory to home—and stays that 
way. Furniture manufacturers 
and retailers welcome lacquer fin- 
ishes containing these improved 
resins because they increase sales 
appeal and customer satisfaction. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry ... 


... plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, tectiles, paper, soaps, detergents, rubber, insecti:ides, adhesives, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington, Del; 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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VERYBODY is better off these days because the 
E ever-mounting flood of business paper work 
is meeting its master in the incredible speed and 
accuracy of versatile office machines. 


They go far beyond the limits of pen and pencil 
work to turn out involved analytical jobs on an 
up-to-the-minute basis—digging out the facts of 
business life. 


Controlled by simple pushbuttons . . . powered 
by electricity ... often employing the magic of 
electronics, these intricate but easy-to-use ma- 
chines give management vital facts, currently 
and accurately. 


In most electric office machines—adding ma- 
chines, computers, calculators, sorters, tabulators, 


bookkeeping machines, and typewriters— Mallory 
contacts work to help produce facts at the touch 
of flying fingers. 


Every time a pushbutton or key is touched, 
these Mallory contacts must speed an electrical 
“message” on its way. Made of silver, tungsten 
and special alloys, the tiny but tough contacts 
must operate with long-lasting dependability 
through a life measured in millions of on-again, 
off-again operation. 


These contacts are good examples of the pre- 
cision work Mallory does in metallurgy, electro- 
chemistry and electronics. If you have a product, 
a process or a problem within these fields, it may 
be to our mutual advantage to talk it over. 


MALLORY 
SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 
Electromechanical Resistors, Switches, Televinion Tuners, Vibrators 


Electrochemical Capaeitors, Rectifiers, Mercury Dry Batteries 
Metallurgical ¢ Contacts, Special Metals and Ceramics, Welding Mater 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK 
JANUARY 3, 1953 


The joint survey of spending intentions by the Dept. of Commerce 
and the Securities & Exchange Commission shows much the same thing as 
the McGraw-Hill spot check indicated earlier: not much dip from 1952. 

Their figure for the year is $26%-billion, off only 2%. 

But analyze this a little further. The first quarter should show a gain 
of 5%. It takes quite a slide later to pull the full year down to the point 
where it registers 2% minus. 

But that, too, can be misleading. Experience ever since the war has 
shown business budgeting conservatively, then adding to outlays as the year 
went along. 

Construction will have another big year. The Depts. of Commerce and 
Labor estimate it at perhaps $1-billion over 1952’s $32.3-billion. 

Just about everyone agrees home building will hit 1-million units. 

But these plans aren’t so firm as manufacturers’ outlays. A new store 
can be delayed if consumers turn reluctant. And new homes may not be 
started if buyers prove scarcer than in earlier years. 

One test of the economy will come in 1953’s new-home purchases. 

Much of the edge has been taken off demand by new supply—more 
than 7-million dwelling units since the war. And a lot of the “undoubling” 
from depression days has taken place. 

The cheapest homes built in 1953 may no longer seem attractive—and 
the attractive dwellings may prove too dear for most buyers. 

Then, too, a million starts in 1953 would be 10% under last year. 

Volume of home building is as important, economically, for the jobs | 
it creates in producing materials and supplies as in on-the-site work. And 
sales of new homes will play a big part in 1953 home furnishing. That 
could make all the difference in the outlook for appliances. 

Auto output in the next five or six months will be as large as the supply 
of steel will support. 

How well they sell will determine whether Detroit has a more-than- 
seasonal letdown after the spring’s peak in demand. It’s up to the dealers to 
realize the manufacturers’ goal of 6.3-million cars. 

Arms spending will be on the rise throughout 1953—but that may not 
mean so much as most people seem to think. 

Rearmament supported the boom while it required the building of new 
plant and accumulation of inventory. But new orders now are falling—even 
as production begins to hit its stride. 

Fewer new orders mean less inventory buying. That’s why the pro- 
gram’s dynamic effects already are dwindling. 

Europe, in the event of a recession here, will suffer more than we will. 
Europe’s commerce as well as its defense. 
a special problem: Will Congress vote funds for 
our Owii industrial machine seems to want attention 
a remote crisis, but your exports are at stake. 


Two unknowns for 1953: (1) how much personal taxes will be cut, and 


the effect of that on spending, and (2) the chances of an arms speedup. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 3, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 339 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Tapping the world's largest open hearth furnaces 


to help give America the steel it needs 


Huge heart of the steel-making process is the open 
hearth furnace. Here come together the raw mate- 
rials of steel, to be fused under volcanic heat into 
this most vital metal. 


To achieve maximum efficiency and economy in 
production, National Steel operates the world’s 
largest open hearth furnaces. National’s smallest 
furnace is larger than the great majority of furnaces 
now in use in the steel industry. National’s biggest— 
of which there are twelve turning out more than 
500 tons of steel in a single heat—are almost three 
times as large as the average steel industry furnace. 
Illustrated here is the tapping of one of these giant 
furnaces. After completion of the melting process, the 
liquid steel is being poured from the furnace into 
300-ton ladles from which it will be poured again 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE IN 


into the molds that form steel into ingots. As an 
ingot, steel starts through the long series of rolling 
and finishing operations which prepare it for the 
many thousands of applications which make steel 
man’s most useful servant. 

The expansion of open hearth facilities is an impor- 
tant part of the program through which National 
has been contributing to the upbuilding of America’s 
steel production capacity—a program which will 
give National a total steel-making capacity of 
6,000,000 tons per year during 1953. 

Here, again, is evidence of leadership in developing 
the steel resources of the nation—resources of major 
importance to America’s strength and prosperity. 
This is National Steel... entirely independent... 
completely integrated ... a leading steel producer. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


TEGRATED STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION HANNA IKON ORE COMPANY 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of iron ore from extensive hold- 
famous Quonset building and ings in the Great Lakes area, 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World's larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. NATIONAL MINES CORP. 

Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- Sages high grade metallur- 
nace division for production gical coal for the tremendous 
of various types of pig iron. needs of National Steel mills. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO, 
Houston, Texas. Warchouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


;—1923-25=100 
270 


1923-25 =100 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
§ Lotest 1946 
a Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . "2518 1250.1 250.7 2345 173.1 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of coe 2,220 2,133 2,180 2,039 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks....................eeeeeeeeeees eee 111,143 +134,933 119,781 39,488 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). ..... $33,993 $41,226 $53,418 $31,414 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours).................+eeee0e8 7,550 8,280 7,701 6,922 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... N.A. 6,611 6,669 6,204 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)....... seeéeees 1,633 1,658 1,738 1,789 1,745 
TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 72 74 77 66 82 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars)............+000+ oocccee 46 46 58 46 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)... .. +4% +9% +3% 430% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)............... cccccccccce 91 141 127 163 217 
PRICES 
Spot cummodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)...... TTTTTTYT 408.2 +404.6 407.5 458.8 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = TT Ty 93.3 95.1 119.8  +#73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... jAovsneeseseoease 85.8 +85.0 85.7 97.6 ++75.4 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... 130.6 130.6 130.5 124.9 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). . $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib. ). 24,5008 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kanses City, ba.).. bebeocoubeebes coven $2.43 $2.44 $2.42 $2.52 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)......... 32.67¢ 32.70¢  34.25¢ 41.8l¢  30.56¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & 210.1 207.8 204.1 188.4 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)......... PTTTTTTy 3.50% 3.50% 3.51% 3.63% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 24-28% 24-22% 24-23% 28% 1-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. N.A. 55,816 53,960 54,059 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. eee N.A. 78,990 78,458 74,878 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............- N.A. 23,236 22,876 21,592 +#9,221 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............ N.A. 32,925 33,039 32,522 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding..................escceeeeseeeees 27,499 27,039 26,301 25,576 23,883 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Cost of living (U. S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) old basis............... November.......... 191.6 191.5 189.3 139.3 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)...................... November.......... $13,850 $14,110 $13,239 $8,541 
# Insufficient trading to establish a price. Revieed. 
++ Estimate Date for ‘Latest Week" on each series om request. 
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Are space and weight savings vital? 


here’s how leading aircraft manufacturers 
get them with NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Torrington Needle Bearings are integral design features in many leading aircraft 
because of their light weight and compactness coupled with 
their high rated radial capacity. 

They have been performance-proved, too, in many years of both 
military and civil aviation. 

Torrington Needle Bearings are used in landing flaps, 
leading edge slats, spoilers and conventional ailerons, 
elevators, rudders, and in many other aircraft 


assemblies where high capacity, light weight and BS 

compactness are musts. ie. 
| >, 
Throughout industry, many manu- ta ; | 


Needle Bearings 
“standard equipment” 
in countless applications since 
their introduction nearly twenty 
years ago. 


Perhaps the Torrington Needle Bearing 
is the answer to your bearing problem. 
We'll gladly help you find out. — 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind, 


Needle Spherical Roller Tapered Roller Straight Roller * Ball Needle Rollers 


Trade-marks of leading aircraft companies whose products enjoy the benefits of Needle Bearings. 
REPUBLIC 
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METAL-CYLINDER “COOKIE ROLLS” like this one turn out an endless parade 


of clean-cut cookies when molds are coated with TEFLON Finish. 


Cookie molds with TEFLON finish make a better 


Du Pont’s new TEFLON polytetrafluoro- 
ethylene finishes have a unique quality: 
practically nothing will stick to them, This 
property —plus its chemical inertness and 
extreme resistance to high and low tem- 
peratures —is helping industry reduce pro- 
duction costs and save labor. 

A bakery in New Jersey had a serious 
problem in the production of intricately 
designed cookies. The cookies very often 
stuck in the molds on the “cookie roll,” 


/, 


tive service on exposed structural steel. 


HUNDREDS OF FEET UP on a bridge, painters work swiftly with DULUX 
Metal Protective Paints. DULUX has given up to 15 years of protec- 


or dropped out in pieces. To keep the de- 
signs clear the molds had to be cleaned 
often—a careful, time-consuming chore. 
Then the rolls were coated with Du Pont 
TEFLON. Now the cookies always drop 
out cleanly and carry a sharp impression, 
There are almost no rejects. 

Another bakery installed a forming roller 
finished with TEFLON to handle dough 
in making of fraction-of-an-ounce oyster 
crackers. The day after the roller was put 


¢ 


FAMOUS Quality DUCO Lacquer and DULUX Furniture Finish on fine 


pieces put a gleam in the customer’s eye . . . have helped furniture 


impression 
in, production increased 1,500 pounds. 
Du Pont TEFLON finishes have many 
other important industrial applications; 
they are among the 12,000 formulas for 
Du Pont Finishes at work in industry to- 
day. If you want to cut production costs, 
or make a product sell better, work better, 
or last longer, contact the Du Pont Sales 
Technician in your area or write to E. I, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


retailers clinch milligns of sales, 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


DUCO 4NO OULUX ARE REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


866. eat. orf. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 


1953—NEW FORCES GO TO WORK 
In Korea ...... 


-++p. 27 


-.-p. 28 


TAKING THE MEASURE OF 1955's CUSTOMERS. 
A new study of what happens when the mobiliza- 


In the Stores p. 29 


eee eee p. 30 


On Wall p. 30 


In the Factories 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


WHO WILL BE BOSS IN THE COLD 
WAR? Eisenhower's Administration 
will have to shape new policies in 
Asia and Europe.............. p. 64 


BUSINESS ABROAD PATTERN: THE 
EXPERTS BROOD OVER DOLLAR 
GAP. No one can see a quick or 


FINANCE and MARKETS: 


HOW DO YOU DOCTOR AN AILING 
RAILROAD? New York Central's 
White believes that freight is the 


THE MARKETS: THE PAYOUT 
KEEPS CLIMBING. Jump in ratio of 
dividend payout looks good, but 
stockholders have been getting a 
very low proportion of earnings 


BEAFS TAKE TO THE TALL TIMBER. 
They are the reverse side of the 
Eisenhower market............ p. 95 


LABOR: 


TIME TO KILL CONTROLS? Labor 
and management are both lobbying 
for it, but before the new Administra- 


BAN ON SOFTENERS. Bread order barring Atlas’ 


31 


Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


tion decides, it will want assurance 
that lifting controls won't set c{f an 
epidemic of strikes or affect eco- 
nomic stabilization............. p. 72 


MUTINY AMONG THE COAL OP- 
ERATORS. Two Midwest groups, 
under a deal with John L. Lewis, 
have quit the bituminous operators’ 


UNION MAKES A HOME FOR LAND- 
LOCKED SEAFARERS. It’s a haven 
for retired members of the Sailors’ 
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1953 looks like the year when—one way or another—the Korean stalemate ends. 


IN KOREA, IN WASHINGTON, IN... 


1953—New Forces Go to Work 


Business enters the new year at the 
highest level in history. 

Its momentum is the best assurance 
against any early relapse. 

The value of all goods produced and 
services rendered is running at a record 
annual rate of $350-billion. Physical 
production has never been so large, ex- 
cept in all-out war. A new confidence 
has been instilled in businessmen by 
the election, and new highs for the 
stock market mirror this. 

e Mature—Even so, by now the boom 
is mature—mellow, maybe, to overripe- 
ness. Money is the tightest it’s been 
in two decades, and it will probably get 
tighter. The “income-tax seasonal” will 
jolt everyone’s spending ideas, as usual, 
in March. Steel output is due to over- 
take demand sooner or later. Business 
outlays on new plant and equipment 


may yet turn down, and consumers 
might be frightened into a higher rate 
of saving. 

Such a boom, for all its new confi- 
dence, could fall apart. 

Will it, or won’t it? Don’t make up 
your mind on that until you get some 
clue to what the new Eisenhower team 
will do. Anyone who looks at the 
economy can see a need for “correc- 
tions’”’—the sort that might more realis- 
tically be named a recession. But a 
stepup in the Korean shooting could 
postpone that need; so could any new 
cffort to wrest the initiative in the cold 
war from Moscow. 

* Keystone—The critical decisions, al- 
most certainly, lie in the field of for- 
cign affairs. 

Korea is the keystone, as small a part 
as it may be of the whole structure. 


Eisenhower has to reckon with a gen- 
eral feeling that he is committed to end 
the stalemate. He has said he intends 
to do so without spreading the war. 

It is safe to assume that Eisenhower 
hopes—or maybe believes—Stalin will 
back down once he’s convinced we 
mean business. 

The question for businessmen is this: 
By what means does Eisenhower pro- 
pose to create that conviction in Stalin? 
That makes business planning hard, be- 
cause we can expect to be told only as 
much about plans as Eisenhower and 
his aides want Russia to hear 

Example: An arms buildup might be 
scaled to win in Korea; if it’s success- 
ful in making Moscow backtrack, it 
could be followed by another stretch- 
out. Yet, if we were trying to gain 
the initiative elsewhere, we might not 
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Revlon’s Treasurer and General Manager, Joseph Revson, with “Fire and Ice” girl Dorian Leigh 


He kept 7,235 dates with this girl! 


Five months ago she was just an idea. 
Today, as the temptress who sells 
Revion'’s new “Fire and Ice” Lipstick 
and Nail Enamel, she’s America’s most 
talked-about glamour girl! 

“She created the greatest shipping 
problem we ever had,” says Joseph 
Revson. ‘"7,235 stores wanted ‘Fire and 
Ice’ merchandise and displays — to be 
delivered before the promotion date of 
November 1. 

“There was only one way to keep all 


those dates! And as heavy re-orders * 


flooded in, we continued to fill them 
via Air Express. Volume is now the 
heaviest in our history! In maintaining 
that momentum—and keeping the good- 
will of the stores—Air Express service 
has been invaluable. 

“We don’t overlook costs, either. 
Air Express rates are the lowest in the 
field on practically every shipment we 
make. Witha volume like ours, those sav- 
ings add up to a very substantial figure!” 


OAR EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
Division of Railway Express Agency 
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With taxes cut: Assuming abolition 
of the excess-profits tax next July 1 and 
a 10% to 11% drop in individual rates 
on Jan. 1, revenues in Eisenhower's 
first fiscal year would be about $664- 
billion, leaving a deficit of perhaps 
$4-billion. If individual income taxes 
should be cut in July, the deficit would 
be that much larger. 

How the Treasury finances a possible 
deficit or funds its present debt will 
have a major impact on the economy 
(BW—Nov.29’52,p98). Eisenhower's 
Treasury appointments indicate a con- 
servative—or deflationary—policy. 

Moreover, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem will be encouraged to operate as a 
central bank, not an arm of the Treas- 
ury. This would mean tight reins on 
credit as long as business activity re- 
mained high. (And government econo- 
mists, almost to a man, now are pre- 
dicting 1953 will be a good year; that 
prosperity can continue even after the 
peak of rearmament spending. As they 
see it, business spending a capital 
goods will remain high in 1953; mili- 
tary spending will come down little if 
at all; the government’s nonmilitary 
programs aren't expected to be reduced 
materially.) 
¢ Military Take—Congressional com- 
mittees probably won’t do much cut- 
ting of military expenditures for fiscal 
1954. The military planners have a 
very tight budget—as far as new money 
appropriations go—and have been well 
coached on documenting their requests. 

The armed services will be asking for 
about $41-billion in new appropriations 
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money in their pockets—but w 


4,4 


ill they buy the 6.3-million new cars Detroit expects? 


—sea, land, and air—plus $3-billion for 
military construction, and a transfer of 
about $6-billion in mutual security 
funds for arms aid to allies. That's 
down about $5-billion from fiscal 1953. 

From there on out, new money re- 
quests will drop annually to somewhere 
around $35-billion in 1956. 

That’s the budget. Actual spending 
will be higher. In fact, direct military 
outlays have yet to hit their peak. Lead 
time on major procurement items is 
now beginning to pay off and added de- 
liveries of heavy weapons mean big pay- 
ments. This doesn’t require new-moncy 
appropriations; the military has a carry- 
over of about $60-billion from the last 
fiscal year. That’s the backlog that will 
keep spending high through 1957 any- 
way. 

Goals toward which the military is 
building will stay about the same: a 
143-wing Air Force by the end of 1955; 
a 24-division Army; a 1,200-ship Navy 
(about 480 large, combatant ships), a 
3-division, 3-air wing Marine Corps. 

One major change in the procure- 
ment plan from now on will be the 
upswing in off-shore buying. The De- 
fense Dept. will place well over $1-bil- 
lion of contracts with European pro- 
ducers this year. 

¢ Controls Eased—On the home front, 

some of Eisenhower's major decisions 
will be on price, wage, and material con- 
trols. The present leaning is toward 
some measure to keep the control 
powers on a standby basis. Pending a 
final decision: 

Prices: The Office of Price Stabi- 


lization is continuing decontrol in vari- 
ous fields as prices go below ceilings and 
show no signs of rushing back up. 

WAGES: Controls on wages are 
about washed up (page 72). 

MATERIALS: There is no present 
tendency to abolish controls, but they 
will ease further; only military alloca- 
tions on a few hard-to-get materials are 
likely after midyear. 


1953... in the Stores 


Retail sales in 1953 shouldn't fall 
much short of their 1952 rate—just a 
little under $150-billion a year. Per- 
sonal income promises to be very high 
well into 1953, and spendable income 
would be increased by any cut in indi- 
vidual income taxes. 

Right now, there are no — of 
anything that would start a buying 
panic; neither rps nor rapid price 
rises appear in the offing. 

On the other hand, net income of 
farmers might shrink a bit more due to 
rising production costs. And, if wage- 
and-salary income should start to de- 
cline with a slide in manufacturing 
activity later in the year, there is the 
chance of a pinch-penny market for 
consumer 
¢ Selling—Considering the backlog of 
savings, though, it looks as if con- 
sumers would have plenty of money. 
And manufacturers seem determined 
to go all out after their share. They 
will stress new models in appliances. 
Advertising budgets will stay high. Sell- 


he 


dare to cut military spending much. 
That leaves the outlook for 1953 
pretty murky, very much touch and go. 
But if the whole is obscure, many of 
the business picture’s parts are fairl 
clear to those who have to live wit 
them. BUSINESS WEEK'S editors, answer- 
ing to an annual roll call on the outlook 
for the coming year, size it up like this: 


1953... in Korea 


It will be hard to cut the cost of con- 
taining communism—the expenses of 
our own military establishment plus 
foreign aid—without seriously 
ing our position in the world. And, if 
the Eisenhower Administration wants 
to gain any ground in the cold war, it 
may have to step up the U.S. military 
effort both in Korea and Indo-China. 
There is little chance otherwise that 
Stalin will come to terms. 

Whether or not a U.N. offensive in 
Korea would bring a settlement there 
before the end of 1953, East-West ten- 
sions in other areas would be sure to 
remain high. 

Here’s where we stand today: 

ASIA: The U.S. and its allies have 
been conducting a defensive operation 
on the military front. It has been a suc- 
cessful operation in Korea, but less so 
in Indo-China, where the French posi- 
tion is gradually weakening. A French 
collapse in Indo-China would leave all 
Southeast Asia open to the Commun- 
ists, threaten India, and undermine our 
plans for Japan’s economic future. 


The Republicans are committed to 
do something about Korea and, in gen- 
eral, to wage a more active fight against 
communism in Asia. Assuming Stalin 
doesn’t come to terms in Korea soon, it 
looks as if Eisenhower’s minimum pro- 
gram would have to include an offen- 
sive—perhaps a drive to the “waist” of 
North Korea. 

This minimum program might also 
include pressure on France to start an 
offensive in Indo-China (something that 
can’t be done without far more U.S. 
aircraft and other arms, plus possibly 
U.S. supply troops). 

Action along these lines also could 
easily lead to moves directly against 
Communist China—economic blockade, 
bombing of Manchurian industry and 
transport, diversionary landings on the 
Chinese coast. 

Success in any one or combination of 
these is highly doubtful without a far 
bigger U.S. military effort in that part 
of the world. 

EUROPE: The U.S. has been trying 
with some success to put military 
muscle into NATO. Here, the Truman 
Administration has been building addi- 
tional strength rather than merely hold- 
ing a stalemated position. But our 
goals in Western Europe today are 
threatened by two things: (1) the reluc- 
tance of our European allies, especially 
France, to see Germany rearmed; and 
(2) the general support for a slowdown 
in Western Europe’s defense buildup, 
resulting largely from the fear that the 
Lisbon goals would overstrain the parti- 
cipants economically. 


A new team—Wilson, Eisenhower, Dulles—will tackle new problems in defense and abroad. 


If the U.S. wants Western Europe’s 
backing for a stronger Asian policy and, 
at the same time, wants Western Eu- 
rope to mect higher NATO defense 
goals, new responsibilities are implicit: 

¢ France will need far more mili- 
tary aid (and, in all probability, con- 
tinued economic aid). 

e Britain will require assurance 
that the U.S. is prepared to move to- 
ward a long-term solution of the dollar 
problem on a “trade, not aid’ basis. 

e The U.S. might have to take 
over a big part of the military burden in 
the Middle East. 


1953... in Washington 


Government will relax, as far as possi- 
ble, its grip on industry’s policy making. 
But Washington will continue to be 
just about as big a factor in the national 
economy. 

The budget will remain high—some- 
where between where Truman leaves it 
($80-billion or more) and the level the 
GOP wishfully suggests ($70-billion or 
less). Eisenhower faces the decision on 
letting the excess-profits tax expire, with 
or without an accompanying cut in in- 
dividual levies. 

With present taxes: Revenues in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954 (the 
first year in which the new Administra- 
tion will really have much of a hand), 
are estimated at $69-billion. That would 
represent only a working balance even 
if the Republicans could cut to their 
$70-billion spending goal. 
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stuff. The “new confidence” may domi- 


nate stock prices well into the New 
Year. As long as it lasts, talking funda- 
mentals seems almost academic. 

This sort of thing has gone on before. 
The market ignored dwindling earnings 
in its 1942-46 rise; it refused as stead- 
fastly to place much of a valuation on 
rising per-share profits between mid- 
1946 and mid-1949. 
¢ Wait and See—Most observers will 
agree that the outlook for earnings is 
good for the first quarter. Beyond that, 
most old timers in Wall Street will 
wait and see if Eisenhower has all the 
answers. Fears remain that there will be 
more goods than customers before the 
year is out; some pessimists even figure 
that today’s enthusiasm among manu- 
facturers is breeding an inventory glut 
that will tip the scale toward recession 
within the year. 

Money is likely to stay tight as long 
as business stays good. This does not 
necessarily mean that the big banks 
will raise the 3% “prime rate” ex- 
tended to their best customers. But 
many of the “best customers” of other 
days already have found themselves 
downgraded by loan  officers—which 
amounts to much the same thing. 
¢ Bonds—The market for government 
bonds has pretty well adjusted to the 
possibility of long-term Treasury financ- 
ing at a coupon rate as high as 3%. 
Corporate bond prices, however, do not 
appear to have followed suit; they might 
experience drops of as much as $5 on 
the $100 if a 3% Treasury issue were 
to hit the market any time soon. 
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Municipal bonds would lose a little 
of their tax-exempt attractiveness this 
year if federal levies on incomes are 

ared. At the same time, the market 
aces an unusual volume of state and 
local financing. 

Volume of municipals set a record in 
1952. Quite a few remnants of recent 
issues remain on the “Blue List,” wait- 
ing for buyers. And they bump into 
a heavy schedule of flotations for Janu- 
ary and February. Lower prices—and 
higher yields—seem a distinct possibility 
as a result. 


1953... in the Factories 


Some of the rarer nonferrous metals 
—such as titanium and zirconium—will 
come into “commercial” production for 
the first time this year. Titanium plants 
will have to expand existing capacity, 
perhaps by 100%; for metals such as 
zirconium, completely new mills are 


ot long ago, these metals were lab- 
oratory curiosities. Today, the produc- 
tion processes are crude, inefficient, far 
from metallurgists’ dreams. 

But 1953 expansion will give fabri- 
cators a chance to play around with 
them. And, before the year is out, the 
metallurgists may come up with better, 
cheaper ways of turning them out. 

Plane makers, in particular, have 
turned to titanium and zirconium. But 
their reach exceeds their grasp, particu- 
larly in the case of titanium. They can’t 
yet fabricate and use this new metal as 


“Eisenhower confidence” has more influence than technical factors on the stock market boom. 


they did the household types. ‘Titanium 
burns up their cutting tools and dulls 
their forging and stamping dies. But 
the end of 1953 may see solutions here, 
too—methods that are radical compared 
to those of today. 

e Transistors—Another new metal will 
play a key role in electronics. A tiny 
piece of germanium is the heart of the 
transistor, the coming replacement for 
many clectronics tubes. It’s a good bet 
that the transistor will be in mass pro- 
duction by yearend (but the Signal 
Corps, which put up $5-million for 
development, will hog the output; you 
won't be wearing a Dick Tracy wrist 
radio next Christmas). The armed 
forces want to get them into field 
radios, airplane sets, and fleet gear in 
order to cut down size and increase 
reliability. 

Telephone and telegraph companies 
stand next in line for this mass produc- 
tion when it comes. They are more in- 
terested in reliability than in the size 
of equipment. If they can boost serv- 
ice life, their need for replacement 
parts and man-hours in repairs will drop 
accordingly. 


1953... through the U. S. 


Present regional patterns of income 
won't shift importantly so long as busi- 
ness activity continues rising or simply 
levels off. However, if a recession 
should develop, some of the areas that 
have been cating high on the hog face 
the most slimming. By the same token, 
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And will consumers keep spending freely for homes and the furnishings that go in them? 


ing Organizations will go back to old 
hard-selling methods. 

At the retail level, the fight should 
be tougher than ever. The newer 
methods of selling—self-service, freezer 
plans, and the like—will vie with the 
older, conservative methods. “Fair 
trade” pricing will continue a major 
issue as price cutting spreads, particu- 
larly in appliances. 

However, profits should be better 
than last year for retailers who keep 
their volume up. There should be hel 
here from either an official or unof- 
ficial end to price controls. Tax cuts 
also should contribute. Cost cutting 
will be attempted generally, while there 
is every evidence that inventories will 
be held in line. 

There is no reason now to think that 
1953 will see a return to typical de- 
pression selling—moving on a 
price basis to the exclusion of other 
considerations. The stress among manu- 
facturers will be toward upgradin 
goods in response to consumer mame y 
Among merchants, the trend will be to 
rheowen stores and facilities. In other 
words, the cost of distribution-.-despite 
all efforts to cut it—will remain high. 
¢ Changing Market—Shifts in con- 
sumer demand are coming. Food may 
not take so much of the retail dollar 
as it did in the days when prices and 
incomes were advancing apace. Now, 
with prices apparently stabilized by 
supply that. matches demand, and 
with incomes advancing less rapidly, 
clothes and home furnishings may get 
a larger percentage of expenditures. 


But will appliances and cars do as 
much better as their makers seem to 
hope? fg buyers for these big- 
tag items in 1953 may prove the crux of 
the “hard sell”—and even of business 
activity after midyear. 


1953... in Labor 


Complete figures for 1952 will show 
something more than 57-million man- 
days of production lost through strikes. 
This ned oe it the costliest year in labor 
conflict since record-making 1940. Un- 
less the unforeseen happens, 1953 will 
see less time—and less output—lost 
through strikes. 

The two chief issues behind 1952's 
big strikes were wages and union 
security. Wages will continue to rise 
in 1953, but not so sharply as to equal 
the 16¢ an hour won in steel and the 
19¢ in coal. These were, in large part, 
“catch-up” figures. A wage reopening 
is due in steel next June, in coal next 
September. The expectation is that 
they will bring wage increases peace- 
fully of about half the 1952 magnitude. 

Union security is still something to 
be argued about, but it is unlikely to 
be a major battleground this year. Steel 
just found a truce after a bitter strike. 
Neither companies nor union will be 
very anxious to start the war over 
again. 

In coal, union security is no issue. 

And, in the third pattern-making in- 
dustry—autos—neither wages nor union 
security is open for discussion before 


May, 1955, when present contracts ex- 
ire. 
; Mergers, Laws—Merger between AFL 
and CIO is not in the cards for 1953 
(although there may be some very 
serious explorations). Both labor 
groups have new presidents who, quite 
naturally, will want a fling before ac- 
cepting some amalgamation that would 
trim their newly acquired power. 
Revision of the Taft-Hartley act is 
one of the biggest predictable develop- 
ments of the new year. All groups, 
factions, and parties now agree it should 
be amended, and work will begin al- 
most immediatcly after Congress is or- 
ganized. The finished job will satisfy 
no one completely; lawmaking is com- 
promise making. But it is just possible 
that enough compromises can be made 
to get a law both management and 
labor are willing to live with. This will 
mean adaptation to new rules—but it 
will also mean that both can assume 
some continued stability, if not per- 
manence, in the rules. 
eIn the Offing—The issue for the 
future on the labor front remains what 
it has been since the war: annual wages. 
The new year will not, however, see 
it decided. A few skirmishes may de- 
velop in some of the smaller industries. 
But the battle royal won’t open until 
1955 when the auto contracts expire. 


1953 ... on Wall Street 


Today’s stock market is feeding 
heavily on psychology—and it’s potent 
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...with an eye on markets like these 


1955's Customers 


Personal Consumption Expenditures in 1955 


Dept, of Commerce. 


Whether 1955 is a boom year or a de- 
pression year will depend largely on 
whether consumers are willing to con- 
sume as much as the estiraates. 
¢ The Potential—The hard heart of the 
forecasts: 
¢ 1953 looks like another good year 
for all business. Consumption will stay 
high. And industry's outlays for new 
= and ——— will continue to 
a dynamic force. Business firms re- 
ported they were planning to spend 
$26.3-billion on new capital in 1953— 
not far below the record $26.9-billion 
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1951 : 1955. 
Billions of 1951 Dollars 


Durable goods $27.0 $31.0 
Furniture and floor coverings ........... 4.5 49 
Radio, TV, and musical instruments ...... 2.4 3.0 

Refrig. and other appliances .........., 2.5 3.0 
Other housefurnishings 3.0 3.4 
Other durable goods 3.8 4,4 
mpNondurable goods ................... 1136 123.9 
Food‘and tobacco 739 80.5 | 
Other nondurable goods .............; 19.4 21.3 

Household operation 103 11.5 

Personal services ...... 4.1 4.2. 
t Medical care and death expenses ....... 7.8 8.3 
Religious ond welfare activities ......... 2.0 2.1 
Personal business services ...........5, 9.3 9.8 
Education and foreign travel ..,........ 2.4 ay 
$228.0 
Figures may not add becouse of rounding, nal 


in 1952, and equal to the $26.3-billion 
spent in 1951. 

¢ 1954 is more uncertain, A gen- 
eral business downturn is a possibility. 

¢ 1955 is a critical year for sure, 
and—if the downturn hasn’t started 
sooner—then this is the year when the 
danger of a slump will be. greatest. 


I. Road Map for Eisenhower 


The long-awaited study, Markets after 
the Defense Expansion, was — 
om- 


by the Commerce Dept. and the 


mittee for Economic Development to 
pick out and identify threats to the 
economy that might develop when our 
ne mobilization boom peters out. 

ut it docs one other thing, too: It 
serves as an illustrated guidebook to 
Eisenhower on the problems of main- 
taining pros eatiy-taleich may be closely 
related to the problem of maintaining 
the Republicans in power. ] 

If a downturn comes early—in 1954— 
it will affect the off-year elections, which 
traditionally run against the party in 
power, regardless of economic trends; 
if the downturn comes in 1955, the suc 
cess of the Republicans in combating 
it will loom large in the presidential 
year of 1956. 


Il. The Possibilities of 1955 


The Commerce economists follow 
the usual procedure in pinpointing the 
potential fas specific industries in 1955 
—that is, they assume the normal growth 
for the economy as a whole and also 
assume full employment. 

That means a total gross national 
roduct of $365-billion, compared with 
329.2-billion in 1951—and a labor force 

of 68.5-million, compared with 65.8 
million in 1951. 

¢ Balancing the Books—Basically, the 
forecasters expect the total market for 
private domestic investment—in plant 
and cquipment, housing, farms, and 
other construction—to drop from the 
1951 level of 58.5-billion to about $51- 
billion. 

On the other hand, they expect per- 
sonal consumption expenditures to make 
up the difference—up from 1951's $208- 
billion to $228-billion in 1955 

Inside these big categories of national 
expenditures, of course, are industries 
that go against the trend for their group. 
While iron and steel and other defense- 
stimulated industries are tapering off 
their expansion, atomic energy, chemi 
cals, clectric power, and many con 
sumer industries such as television, air 
conditioning, and the like are due to 
kee pending 
° tn the Cards—Here’s a sample of the 
report’s judgment on the future of 
specific products and specific industries: 

Autos: Output should be up in 1953 
over 1952, sales up to $10-billion in °55 
from $8.8-billion in 1951 

Major household appliances: Total 
consumer buying should continue high. 
Television receivers, dishwashers, air 
conditioners, and clothes drvers are just 
hitting the mass market. Sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators 
are obviously in another category. But 
all appliances are especially sensitive to 
downward trends in consumer spending. 

Furniture: Backlog of demand from 
the war is about satisfied; no big in- 
crease in market foreseen. 

Chemicals: Annual rate of growth 
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some of the sections that have shared 
less in the boom—New England and cer- 


tain other portions of the East Coast— 
should do ter than the national av- 
crage. 


‘wo other generalities seem safe: (1) 
The Gulf Coast~fudge a little, and 
make it run from orgia through 
Texas—will do better than most of the 
country in any case, and (2) farming 
areas will depend on weather and prices, 
as always (winter wheat prospects are 
still precarious in spite of winter mois- 
ture). 

On the West Coast prospects will 
hinge on the volume of aircraft produc- 
tion—with everyone jittery over the 
chance of more “stretchout.” The 
Great Lakes area would feel any reduc- 
tion in military output or slowing down 
in heavy consumer goods such as autos 
and ogee but, like New England, 
it might do relatively well in nondur- 
able consumer goods that have had a 
correction and haven't repeated the 
error of building excessive inventories. 


MSA Program 
Hits Its Stride 


After months of criticism that de- 
lays in shipping arms and suppiies to 
toreign allies were holding up rearma- 
ment programs, the mutual security 
program finally started to roll. October 
shipments — valued at approximately 
$329-million—to Europe, Asia, the Near 
East, and Latin America have set a new 
high mark. And, according to Maj. Gen. 
George Olmstead of the Telaen Dept., 
from now on the pace will be main- 
tained. 

Actually, there was good reason for 
most of the delay. You can’t whip up 
a $16.5-billion project and get it into 
production while the kettle boils. Even 
so, said Olmstead, there have been no 
delays that should have kept allied na- 
tions from mobilizing their forces and 
getting them trained. 

This week the Defense Dept. an- 
nounced that of the $16.5-billion ap- 

ropriation for the program, about $14- 
Filion was carmarked for “end items” 
or finished arms products and spare 

rts. 

Of the total funds available, all but 
a relatively “negligible” amount will be 
committed to contracts by the end of 
next June, while approximately $8.7- 
billion will actually have been spent 
by then. 

The October shipments brought the 
dollar value of the four years’ shipments 
to $3.4-billion. 

Of this, European nations have re- 
ceived around $2.5-billion of arms, 
the Near East $406-million, Asia and 
the Pacific $501-million, and Latin 
America $2-million. 


keeps on expanding... 


> 
re 
fi Capital Spending Plans for 1953 
i> 1952 1953 % Change 
Millions of Dollors 1952-53 
MANUFACTURING ......... $12,452 $11,907 —4% 
 —>Durable goods industries. . 5,868 5,325 
Primary iron, steel ..... 1,681 1,391 —17 
ee Primary nonferrous metals. 502 376 —25 
| Fabricated metal products. 350 360 3 
§ Electrical machinery, 
equipment ......... 389 454 
Machinery except 763 820 7 
Meter vehicles and 
equipment .......-.-. 810 686 
Other transportation 
equipment ..........- 214 160 —25 
Stone, clay, and 
gloss products ......... 293 280 
Other durable goods . 866 798 —8 
—Nondurable 
industries 6,584 6,582 0 
Food and kindred 634 589 —7 
Beverages . 381 416 9 
ail products. . 512 380 —26 
Paper and allied 433 424 —?2 
i Chemicals and allied 
: Petroleum and coal products 2,494 2,651 6 
products ........ 245 271 
Other nondurable goods. . 378 401 6 
| Transportation, other 
1,394 1,384 = 1 
| »Public utilities ........... 3,961 4,017 1 
~»>Commercial and other .... 6,804 6,972 2 
TOTAL ......:...-- 26,689 26,271 -2 


Dole: SEC Dept. Commerce. 


the Measure 


For the past six months, some top- 
notch economists in the Dept. of Com- 
merce have been focusing their tele- 
scopes on the distant horizon. Instead 
of the usual look-see at the next six 
me. this group has been taking a 

culative | aa at the three years just 

cad. This week they spelled out with 
facts and figures a pattern of what con- 
sumer, government, and business spend- 
ing may be in 1955. 

This sketch of the future market 
(table above, right) throws some light 
on another set of figures that the Com- 


merce Dept. has just issued—its survey, 
conducted jointly with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission, on business 
plans for capital investment in 1953 
(table above). 

The capital spending estimates show 
that business intends to keep on build- 
ing new plant or modernizing old at a 
near-record clip. The 1955 consump- 
tion estimates show that the potential 
markets will be there to absorb the 
erate of this new plant. But they 

ighlight the vital importance of the 
civilian consumer in those markets. 
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Steel-Service Team 
In there - - Pushing 


Now more than ever the help of an experienced 
steel-service organization is especially valuable. 
That’s why it may well pay to get in touch with 
the nearest Ryerson office or plant. 

Not that we can always furnish the steel you 
need— much as we would like to, and hard as 
we try. But, with controls relaxing a little and 
a few steel products coming into better supply, 
there are more opportunities for experience and 
ingenuity to take over. And experience, inge- 
nuity—and the will to help are never in short 
supply at Ryerson. 

Your nearby Ryerson plant is staffed with spe- 
cialists on carbon, alloy and stainless steels who 
are always ready to work with you. Often they 


can suggest practical alternates when the steel 
you need is not available. And back of the Ryerson 
plant nearest you stand the resources of fourteen 
other Ryerson plants, making up the nation’s 
largest steel-service organization. So when a 
kind or size is not on hand locally, we may be 
able to ship it from another plant. 

With all Ryerson plants cooperating, and with 
Ryerson specialists helping to make the most of 
available steel, we are usually able to maintain 
service in spite of the current situation. So we 
suggest that you check with us regularly for all 
your steel requirements .. . There is nothing too 
difficult when it comes to working with a Ryerson 
customer, 


Principal Products: Carbon, Alloy & Stainless Steels — Bars, Structurals, Plates, Sheets, Tubing, Machinery & Tools, Etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK © BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO © CHICAGO MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE SEATTLE 


© DETROIT 
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has been 10% per year since 1925, 
compared to 3% for all industries. 

Textiles: Total production remains 
fairly stable, but synthetic fibers now 
have about one-fifth of the market. 

Electric power: This also has been 
growing at the rate of 10% per year 
since 1900. 

Air transport: A small industry, rela- 
tively, but it has a tremendous rate of 
expansion. 


lil. The Danger of 1955 


The reason for the Commerce look- 
ahead was to evaluate the impact of the 
expected decline in arms buying that’s 
due to be felt in 1955, 

* But the economists now figure this 

reduced government buying of con- 

struction and durable goods is to be 

reinforced by a simultaneous decline in 
urchases from these same industries 
business and consumers. 

The report puts it this way: 

“Business aggressiveness” three years 
hence “may be tempered” by a falling 
off in new defense orders, by the like- 
lihood of “a reduction in defense-sup- 
porting inventories, a weakening in 
residential construction, and possibly 
in some of the consumers’ durables.” 

All these downward pressures would 
be much multiplied “if 1954 should 
happen to be on the downward phase 
of the civilian-inventory cycle.” 

Twice before—in 1949 and 1951— 
the forecasters recalled, the drop in 
building busincss inventories, helped 
along by other soft spots in the econ- 
omy, “might have set off a general 
downward spiral.” 

But other forces in the economy 
made it possible “to avoid any con- 
siderable reduction in consumer in- 
comes,” which would have set off a 
reduction in consumer spending for 
nondurables and services. 


IV. What to Do? 


The report—available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 55¢—is a good buy 
for government and industry officials. 

But it doesn’t really spell out any 
solutions. It suggests: 

It’s up to the businessman to sell 
hard. And it’s up to the government to 
step in and do what it can if it has 
to. But the report only points to some 
of the obvious but unpalatable possi- 
bilities for some of the obvious and 
unpalatable problems. 

Vhile other factors are important, 
the commerce experts note that the big 
weight that i the economy up or 
down is consumer spending. But keep- 
ing consumer spending up isn’t easy. 
There are no automatic gimmicks in 
the economy that will bring it back to 
a high level, once a slide begins. 
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Ban on Softeners 


Bread order barring 
Atlas’ emulsifier goes into 
effect this week, unless com- 
pany wins a rehearing. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
this week hopes to win another round 
in its fight to keep the newer type of 
pene “softeners” out of the nation’s 
bread (BW—May17’52,p32). 

Last June a stay was granted by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, the 
effective date of certain sections of the 
Federal Bread Standards Order dealing 
with the use of emulsifiers. It expires 
this week. The stay was obtained by 
Atlas Powder Co., whose polyoxyethy- 
lene monostearate type emulsifier 
“MYRJ 45” was excluded by the order. 
¢ Unfair—Atlas contended that the or- 
der illegally and unfairly discriminated 
against its products because it did not 
apply the same criteria to competing 
but older types of emulsifiers—the 
mono- and diglicerides. These are ten- 
tatively permitted in the federal stand- 
ards. 

On Dec. 23 Atlas lost its first appeal— 
to reopen hearings on the bread order 
and wm additional evidence on “MYRJ 
45.” But it is not about to give up. 
The day before the stay expires, Atlas 
will petition the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in Philadelphia for a rehearing on its 
request to reopen the case. 

Atlas claims that a review of its test 
data will confirm the safety of the emul- 
sifier. 
¢ Stay Softer Longer—What emulsifiers 
do is make it easier to blend the normal 
ingredients in bread and other baked 
goods. They are added to foods in ex- 
tremely small quantities to improve 
their quality. MYRJ, for ales 
bread keep its taste and softness longer 
than it would normally. 

The Federal Bread Order forbidding 
use of the Atlas emulsifier applies only 
to those types of bread le rolls spe- 
cifically covered by the order. The 
emulsifier can still be used on some 
baked goods and in other foods. But 
the loss of the bread and roll business 
is probably big enough to warrant Atlas’ 
taking its case all the way to the Su- 
preme Court, if it has to. 
Green Light—Meenwhile, the Na- 
tional Research Council’s committee 
on food protection is expected to give 
its blessing to the mono- and diglicer- 
ides. If the committee approves, it will 
be taking the first affirmative action on 
these chemicals. 

The NRC report will be a boon to 
the makers of these .types of emulsi- 
fiers, which compete directly with the 
polyoxyethylene type. Atlas says that 


before the development of its MYRJ 
45, the biggest producers of mono- and 
diglycerides—the giant shortening com- 
panies—had enjoyed a virtual monopoly 
in the food emulsifier field. 

But FDA contends that this is not 
the issue, that the issue is safety. FDA 
wants “lifetime-span” tests to make sure 
that the newer chemicals won’t build 
up toxity in the human body over a 
prolonged time. 


Huge Power Grid Pool 
Proposed for Future 


Because it is impossible to store elec- 
tricity on a large commercial scale, 
utilities must have enough generating 
capacity to meet demand the instant 
it develops. 

Electric utilities have found they 
can meet this problem more easily if 
a number of systems are tied together 
in a power pool. Diversity of demand 
among the various systems in a pool 
enables each individual system to get 
along with less reserve capacity and to 
effect other economies. 
¢ Regional—Some 15 or 20 such pools 
now embrace a major part of the elec- 
tric generating capacity in the U.S. 
Most of these are on a regional basis. 

This week the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, largest single producer of electric 
power in the western states, gave its 
own version of a power pool of the 
future. Major points of the study: 

eA 22-state grid would connect 
the largest sources of electric power 
with the big load centers west of the 
Mississippi. 

e Extra-high voltage transmission 
lines—500,000 volts—would be used to 
transit power over 1,200-mi. distances. 

e Tremendous steam-electric plants 
would be built at sites of western coal 
deposits. 

e Energy from the steam plants 
would be fed into the grid along with 
that developed at the various hydro- 
electric dams in the West. Amount 
from cither source would depend on 
availability and economy. 

In releasing the study, Bureau of 
Reclamation gave no cost estimates, 
nor did it say who would build such 
a system. The study merely puts for- 
ward one possible approach to mecting 
the future power needs of the West. 
e For 1975—The study is geared to 
estimated power supply and demand 
in 1975, and presumably is talking 
about the kind of transmission sys- 
tem that will be needed at that time. 

Hard-headed engineers term the 
study “highly speculative” and wonder 
if there are any facts in it that might 
be helpful in the day-to-day planning 
of western utility systems. “Improb- 
able but not impossible” is the way 
one engineer characterized the study. 
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county office 


Remington Rand Dual Film-a- 
record has been selected by a 
large county office because it can 
microfilm small-sized documents 
at high speed, and, with its ex- 
clusive 15” feeding throat, also 
handle even their largest reports. 


Dual Film-a-record is the most versatile 


machine developed since the inception of 


microfilming. With Dual Film-a-record and 


All these and more with DUAL FILM-A-RECORD 


e Three Recording Widths— 
8mm, 16mm or 35mm. 

e Three Interchangeable 
Lenses—37-1, 32-1, and 24-1. 
@ One- or Two-Sided Originals 
—Both sides photographed 
simultaneously. 

e Three Choices of Feeding — 
Hand fed, semi-automatic 
and automatic. 


e Wide Range of Copying 
Width—Originals can be 
from 2” to 15” wide. 


© Two Identical Copies Simul- 
taneously — using duplicate 
rolls of film. 

e Automatic Document Sep- 
aration—Can separate rec- 
ords of any thickness—from 
tissue to tab card. 


insurance company 


A forward-looking insurance 
company records important data 
on various size cards. Not until 
they installed Dual Film-a-rec- 
ord could they find a microfilm 
machine to meet their needs... 
and at ultra-high speed too. 


lems 


oil company 


An international oil company 
microfilms customer charge 
tickets. It is of utmost impor- 
tance that each ticket show clear- 
ly on the microfilm—Dua!l Film- 
a-record’s exclusive document 
separator makes this possible. 


your choice of Film-a-record Readers, you 
can realize all the many advantages offered 
by modern business microfilming. 


Memington. Fland 


Room 1619, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I should like to have, without obligation, free book- 
let F-264 explaining in detail the advantages of 
versatile Dual Film-a-record. 


Name _.Position 
Address 
City Zone__ State 


&. Ags : 
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Medal for 


for cutting production 
“red tape” with 


Mystik® Brand Tapes. 


For courage in the face of ever- 
rising costs . . . for unceasing search 
for new labor-saving processes . . . 
for the incessant fight against the 
ever-rising break-even point... we 
present this citation to the Men in 
Industry. 

The key men in industry today 
are the men who can find ways to 
keep production up and costs down, 
More and more of these key men 
are finding in the full line of Mystr« 
Brand Tapes, new methods that 
eliminate costly operations and 
materials, 

Let us send an experimental sample 
roll of Mystik Brand Tape to the 
key men in your organization who 
are interested in cuting costs. Write 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2636 
North Kildare Avenue, Chicago 39, 


Self-Stik Waterproof Cloth Tapes — 14 colors! © New Mystik Thinflex® Masking Tape 
Uncoated Cloth Tapes © Mystik Protecto-Mask® © Mystik Spra-Mask® © Mystik Sand-Blast® 


Mystik Dri-Pipe® Insulation © Mystik® Freezer Tapes © Mystik® Book Repair Tape 
© 1053 Mystik Adhesive Products 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Reserve Mining Co. took another step 
in its $148-million program of debt 
financing to develop low-grate taconite 
ore reserves in Minnesota (8W—Nov. 
29’52,p96). It filed a mortgage for that 
amount with the state, is negotiating 
now with institutional lenders. 

Atomic power is in for a big year: (1) 
Atomic Energy Commission predicts 
that the first stationary atomic power 
plants—small power packages to supply 
atom-generated electricity to remote 
communities (BW —Sep.20’52,p36)— 
will be designed in 1953; units will be 
built later on. (2) In March AEC and 
American Cyanamid Co. will start op- 
erating the pilet plant they are build- 
ing at Grand Junction, Colo., to try 
out new and cheaper ways of — 
uranium from ore on a commercia 
basis. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. will dan- 
ty unique sales incentive before its 

and radio dealers in 1953. Sales 

leaders will get a two-week, all-expense 
European holiday, hobnob with = 
ance and TV sales experts on the Con- 
tinent. 

Higher truck rates may be in store for 
eastern shippers. Motor carriers have 
asked Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a rate boost of 7% generally 
in the Middle Atlantic States, 10% in 
the New York City short-haul area. 


Eagle-Picher Co., of Cincinnati, will 
stop making paints and varnishes be- 
cause it was competing directly with its 
main customers, the buyers of raw ma- 
terials and pigments for paints. Eagle 
will stick to making ial selling lead 
and zinc pigments. 


U.S. Weather Bureau is going to find 
out once and for all if man can really 
change the weather (BW-—Aug.11’51, 
p88). It will conduct carefully con- 
trolled cloud-seeding tests in the Pa- 
cific Northwest throughout this vear. 
Up to now the bureau is regarded pri- 
vate rainmaking outfits with raised eye- 
brows. 

A $6-million settlement by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. to stockholders and former 
stockholders of Williamsport Wire 
Rope Co. was approved by a U.S. Dis- 
trict Court last week. The payoff fi- 
nally disposes of the charges of fraud, 
brought ‘by Williamsport stockholders, 
in connection with Bethlehem’s pur- 
chase of the wire rope company in 1937 
(BW—Feb.2’ 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JANUARY 3, 1953 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Eisenhower policies will unfold quickly, once the inauguration is over. 
Seldom if ever has a new President inherited so many and so varied prob- 
lems, all pressing for early decision. But preliminary work on the major 
issues is pretty well along. The word from the Commodore Hote! head- 
quarters in New York this week is that Eisenhower will begin laying down 
his program shortly after he takes office Jan. 20. 


Watch for Eisenhower's State of the Union message. This wil! be the 
first detailing of programs—the framework for the future. 

It will follow Truman’s State of the Union message by about three 
weeks. A sharp contrast is expected. Truman will do some bragging about 
the achievements of his Administration. Eisenhower wii! diagnose the ills 
of Washington and recommend remedies, 


Some decisions can’t wait until the inauguration. Foreign policy is the 
outstanding example. 

Churchill will expect some answers from Eisenhower next week when 
the two get together for a talk on world problems. Reports from London 
emphasize that Churchill is anxious for reassurances from Eisenhower on 
how far the U.S. will go in military and economic aid for Western Europe. 

Korea also is in the picture. Churchill wants a firm understanding that 
the U.S. will consult its allies in the conduct of the war in the Far East 
(page 61). He’s pictured as concerned that Eisenhower might become se 
impatient with the stalemate that he would risk broadening the war te 
settle the issue, 

There will be politics from the start of the new Administration. 

In his departing messages to Congress—State of the Union, budget, 
and economic report—Truman will try to lay down the political line of the 
Democratic minority in Congress. In addition to detailing the achievements 
of his Administration, he will list new programs that the Democrats would 
undertake if they were still in power. The plan is that the Democrats in 
Congress use the messages as guidebooks for attacks on the new Admin- 
istration. Political sniping will start even before Eisenhower is sworn in. 


Take a fresh look at the division in Congress. 

The House is close. The Republicans hold only 221 of the 435 seats. 
The Democrats have 211. “Other parties” have one, and two seats are 
vacant, 

The Senate is even closer. The GOP has 49 seats, counting Morse’s, 
who has proclaimed himself an independent. The Democrats have 47. 

There’s no margin to spare. It’s out of this close division that the 
Democrats hope to bring embarrassment to Eisenhower right from the 
start. They are looking ahead to the congressional elections of 1954, when 
they hope to regain the House. Eisenhower knows the danger. This week 
he hegan conferences with his legislative leaders, bringing them in early 
on his plans to minimize the danger of splits within the GOP’s ranks. 


The Democrats may not give Eisenhower a breather. 
The threat against the Senate rules is a calculated effort to create an 
uproar. 
Behind it is the civil rights issue, a political hot potato. Both parties 
are divided on it. The more extreme Fair Dealers want a quick showdown. 
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NEWMAN LABORATORY 


is equipped with 
JENKINS VALVES 


| 

As carefully plonned as the Laboratory's pro- 
grom of basic research was its physical plant 
and equipment. Here are some of the many 
Jenkins Valves which serve the main laboratory 
(30,000 sq. ft. of working floor area) and ad- 
joining synchrotron building. Picture shows mani- 

for zone heotisg, with hot water circu- 

lines. 


Architects: SKIDMORE, OWINGS AND MERRILL 
Consulting Engineer: GUY B. PANBRO 

General Contractor: BARR AND BARR 

Plumbing Contractor: #. J. BARBHAM AND SONS 


Far above Cayuga’s waters stands a modern laboratory dedicated to 
a problem as old as physics—investigating the elementary particles 
of nature. In plant and equipment, the Floyd Newman Laboratory of 
Nuclear Studies at Cornell University is a physicist’s dream come true. 


There are 23 laboratories, including four for radio-chemical and 
bio-physical research, and also dark rooms, shops, offices, synchro- 
tron control and detector rooms, and a roof laboratory for cosmic 
ray research. Both the main laboratory and the connecting building 
housing a 300-million-electron-volt synchrotron are constructed of 
reinforced concrete and are completely air conditioned. 


The same future-minded planning governed the specification of all 
plant operating equipment. For vital service lines, such as power and 
steam, Jenkins Valves were selected. This confidence in the extra 
measure of efficiency and endurance provided by Jenkins Valves is 
shared by the nation’s leading architects, engineers and contractors. 


Despite this extra value, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. For 
new installations, for all replacements, let the Jenkins Diamond be 
your guide to lasting valve economy. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, 


JENKINS 
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Here’s the Trackmobile in action! Its amazing flexibility gives you 
faster, lower cost car moving anywhere in your track area. It travels 
on the road; it pulls or pushes on the track for spotting, switching or 
hauling ... and it never gets “bottled up!”’ Trackmobile versatility is 
helping leading companies throughout industry to keep cars and 
production on the move... to reduce work crew waiting time and 
demurrage costs. Get the full story in “Reports from the Field,” 

a new booklet with facts and figures on Trackmobile savings. 

Write for your copy today! 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lothrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


The Wetting Frac 
spots, switches a 
production in all industrieet 


WHITING SERVES ALL INDUSTRIES 


Overhead Trambeam Overhead 
Cranes Hoists Handling Systems 


Also: AVIATION, FOUNDRY AND RAILROAD ae EQUIPMENT FOR 
THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES—METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 
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Their idea is to tie the Senate up with a filibuster, which the Southerners 
would be sure to wage against any rules change. 

This would delay action on programs submitted by Eisenhower and 
create the impression that the Republicans can’t govern because they can’t 
get Congress in order, 

Moves are afoot to postpone the rules issue. 


The Democratic National Committee is cool to the idea of provoking a 
fight, especially when it can be shown that CIO chief Walter Reuther is 
one of the moving spirits behind the strategy. 


Labor issues are pressing. 


The big unions have looked upon the Democrats as political allies. They 
are in the habit of collecting. 

Eisenhower won't kowtow to them. He won without the backing of 
top labor bosses. 

Revision of the Taft-Hartley act is the most labor can expect. 

And it’s most unlikely this will include repeal of the injunction pro- 
visions that labor hates so much. 

As to another round of wage raises: 

Eisenhower may try to keep the government out of the picture. His 
advisers tell him to drop wage controls when he comes to the White House. 
Their argument is that government maximums actually become wage floors 
from which union leaders try to get still higher pay. 


A price control decision must come early, too. 

Like wage ceilings, price ceilings will expire Apr. 30, unless Congress 
extends them. So if Eisenhower wants either price or wage controls, or 
both, his program must go to Congress soon after he takes office. 


A decision on materials controls can be delayed. 

The authority to ration scarce materials won’t expire until June 30. 

Standby powers may be all that Eisenhower will ask. 

Barring a new crisis, the prospect is that materials of all kinds will 
become increasingly plentiful in the months ahead, 


An early decision on taxes is aheac. 

‘The excess-profits tax expires June 30. The post-Korea boost on indi- 
vidual incomes also expires this year—but at yearend. Eisenhower has told 
congressional leaders he will give them a decision early on whether any or 
all of these “war” taxes should be retained, or whether they should be 
allowed to expire on schedule. 

The budget will be the key to tax policy. Eisanhower will revise the 
budget Truman will submit to Congress within the next week or so. 
Whether he will send up a whole new one, or a series of proposed changes, 
hasn’t been determined. There have been hints, however, that Eisenhower 
will recommend some pretty sharp cuts in the Truman figures. 


A word of caution on the rosy business forecasts out of Washington: 
They are being made by the retiring Administration, anxious to con- 
vince the voters that it is leaving the nationa! economy in tip-top condition 
(page 32). 
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How safe is work ina big steel plant? 


Each year the Metals Section of the 
National Safety Council gives awards 
to industrial plants with the best 
safety records. In the contest that 
ended on June 30 of this year, this 
company’s plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
for the third time in a row, won first 
place in safety in competition with all 
the largest steel plants of America. 

Eighteen other Bethlehem opera- 
tions — including steel plants, manu- 
facturing plants and fabricating works 
— won safety awards and certificates 
in the same contest. 

Just how safe is a big steel plant 
like the one at Bethlehem? 

The Bethlehem Plant won the top 
award with an accident frequency 


rate of 0.85. That figures out to one 
accident in 1,180,000 man-hours of 
work. If the span of life were long 
enough, the average man could work 
in a plant with so good a safety record 
for 600 years without losing one day’s 
time through an accident. 

Where is an employee of such a 
plant safer — at work, or off the job? 
During the twelve months of the con- 
test, the 23,000 employees of the Beth- 
lehem Plant had 8.57 times as many 
injuries while off the job as while 
working in the plant. Nearly nine 


BETHLEHEM 


accidents while at home or driving the 
family car, for each accident while 
at work! 

There is a special reason why we at 
Bethlehem Steel get such satisfaction 
out of this award. 

The steel industry was a pioneer in 
organized accident-prevention work. 
Its safety standards are high. The 
Bethlehem Plant has once more won 
top safety honors in an industry that 
is one of the leaders in what it has 
accomplished to help employees do 
their work the safe way. 
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Paperbound Books: The Zoom in Publishing 


1946 


1949 


1950 


1951 


Lively Newcomer in a Creaky Industry 


The upward curve in the chart above 
gives the lie to the common complaint 
that television has killed off the ancient 
art of reading. People do read, and 
they're willing to pay for their reading 

matter—if the price is right. The pub- 
lishers of paper-bound books have found 
a way to make the price right. 

Because of attractive price, and be- 
cause paper-bound books are pioneering 
new channels of book distribution— 
newsstands, drugstores, and the like— 
this segment of publishing is becoming 
the really vital one in a somewhat dor- 
mant industry, 
¢ Trend within Trend—What the chart 
doesn’t show is a new trend that is now 
making itself felt in the growing field 
of low-price paper-bound books. Having 
started at the 25¢ level as reprints, these 
books are now moving into the huge 
unfilled area in U.S. book publishin 
that lies between the 25¢ reprint an 
the $3.25 novel. Three things of major 
importance are happening: 

¢ The paper-bound publishers are 
moving into the publication of original 
material; 

¢ Paper-bound books are being up- 
graded in quality; 

¢ Since this process of upgrading 
costs money, prices are creeping up. 


¢ Combination—Ballantine Books, Inc., 
made the big news on this score during 
1952. When Ian Ballantine, formerly 
with Bantam, announced last fall that 
he had signed up Houghton Mifflin 
Co. to go in with him on his first six 
books, everyone in the book trade sat 
up and took notice. While it’s still 
too early to tell how the venture will 
work out, both companies reported this 
weck that they were more than pleased 
with their initial efforts. 

What Ballantine Books aims to do is 
fill the gap that divides the reading 
world of the paper-bound books and the 
hard-cover books. It seeks to “combine 
the editorial skills and functions of a 
trade publisher with the distributive 
and marketing techniques of the paper- 
book printers.” 
¢ Double Barrel--The basic idea is to 
publish a new book—not a reprint—in 
two editions at once. One is a paper- 
bound edition, retailing at 35¢; the 
other is a hard-cover book retailing gen- 
erally at $1.50. Half the titles Ballan- 
tine puts out are books developed and 
edited by Ballantine’s own editorial 
staff. The other half have a copub- 
lisher from the “trade” book field. A 
trade book is any hard-cover book sold 
through a regular bookstore. Ballan- 


tine handles the distribution of the 
paperbounds through Hearst Corp.; the 
trade publisher handles the distribution 
of the hardbacks. 

The idea of publishing two editions 

simultaneously isn’t new. Simon & 
Schuster has done it off and on sporadi- 
cally for years, still docs it for individual 
volumes. 
e New System—One big difference be- 
tween Ballantine’s and the usual re- 
print operation is that the trade book 
publisher collects. no guarantee from 
Ballantine on paper-book sales. Usually, 
the original publisher takes half the 
royalty—and takes a stated amount of it 
in advance. Under the Ballantine setup, 
he takes the risk on the paper-bound 
book, collects his publisher's profit as it 
comes in. Ballantine gets the distribu- 
tor’s profit, takes little risk. 

In return, the trade book publisher 
gets the advantage of mass distribution. 
And Ballantine gets the advantage of 
a stronger line Fintin, because it can 
draw on the best authors of an estab- 
lished publishing house. 
e¢ Mutual Benefit—To attract quality 
authors, Ballantine offers an 8% roy- 
alty on the paperbound Soc 
twice as nah as the paper reprint 
houses offer. The author gets the roy- 
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notably Pocket Books, Inc.; Bantam 
Books, Inc.; New American Library; 
Avon Publishing Co., Inc.; Dell Pub- 
— Co., Inc.—report glowingly (if 
vaguely) that 1952 profits are anywhere 
from fine to terrific. 

It looks more and more as though 
it’s the paper-bound books that are mak- 
ing a determined assault on the produc- 
tion and distribution hazards that harry 
the book world (BW —Jul.28’51,p47). 
Most trade book publishers have found 
only one real answer—to raise prices. 
Even this has been a half-hearted at- 
tempt. Estimates on price increases in 


trade books for the past year range from 
1% to a top of 5%—not nearly cnough 
to net a decent profit for the industry. 
Prosperous a they are, paper- 
book publishers admit there may be 
some serpents in their Eden. For one 
thing, they have to make big advance 
payments for reprintings—more, often, 
than they'll collect on sales. Another is 
the ever-increasing battle for display 
space on the newsstands. And, as more 
titles crowd into the field, there’s al- 
ways a danger that some day the pipe- 
_ of newsstand distribution will 
urst. 


MARKETING UPDATES 


I. Packaged Flowers 


A- year ago the business of selling 
flowers in transparent packages was just 
beginning to sprout (BW—Sep.15’51, 
p150). Today it’s still in the experi- 
mental stage, but promoters ound 
learned that hard selling can make it a 
going thing. 

Ohio Floral Packaging Co., of Co- 
lumbus, is a fine example. Ohio Floral, 
in business for only eight months, is al- 
ready averaging 30,000 packages a 
month. In its short life it has grossed 
$100,000; its customers are as far away 
as New York City. It’s no coincidence 
that the company is in Columbus. That 
city is the home of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, whose department of horticulture 
is a leader in horal packaging research. 
¢ Stockholders—Ohio Floral has come 
up with a very practical method for 
keeping its suppliers interested. All the 
assorted growers in Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and Ohio get stock in the 
company, hence have an active stake in 
maintaining a flow of choice flowers. ‘To 
insure that these flowers will be handled 
with maximum efficiency and minimum 
cost, Ohio Floral has set up aa assembly 
line for packaging. 

Currently, the company is ploughing 
back its profits into further mechaniza- 
tion of the assembly line. The produc- 
tion rate is already respectable, though. 
With 18 girls on the line, the hourly 
rate is 2,000 packages of mistletoe, or 
1,000 packages of holly. With only 10 
girls working, roses can be turned out at 
a rate of 400 to 500 packages an hour. 
An extra-special line had 20 girls, pack- 
~~ orchid corsages an hour. 

very variety of line gets its biggest 
workout at the holiday season. The 
company planned to assemble and ship 
130,000 packages between Dec. 5 and 
the end of 1952. 
¢ Chains—At the wholesale level, chain 
oceries are the biggest customers. 
upermarkets now take about 75% of 
production; their display cases for per- 
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ishables keep the flowers cool, permit 
stocking for as long as a week. Other 
outlets include drugstores, variety and 
department stores. I’. W. Woolworth’s 
New York district is an Ohio Floral 
customer. 

Ohio Floral has an extensive line. It 
packages roses, carnations, gladiolas, 
gardenias, snapdragons, mistletoe, holly, 
and many others. Fanciest item the 
company has tried was an orchid pack- 
aged to retail for $2.69 to catch the 
Easter trade. Nine roses plus a sprig of 
mistletoe are the most expensive item 
now—$1.79. The cheapest offering is a 
30¢ box of California straw flowers. 

Two factors help make these modest 
prices possible: assembly line packaging, 
and the fact that supermarkets will op- 
erate with smaller markups than those 
needed by retail florists. 
¢ Selling—Supermarkets, though, have 
one big drawback as flower outlets. Gen- 
erally, flowers aren’t bought—they’re 
sold. They need attractive display, and 
a clerk to push them. But supermarkets 
don’t go in for clerks; they depend on 
brand names and preselling. This con- 
sideration is keeping some chains out of 
the flower business. 

In flower packaging, mass production 
is pretty much essential to profitable 
operation. Ohio Floral figures it has to 
turn out 25,000 units a month to get 
into the black, and that’s just where it 
is, with its current 30,000-a-month rate. 
Starr Floral Co., a smaller outfit in 
Middletown, Ohio, figures that its 
present output of 2,000 packages a 
month is the breakeven point. It’s aim- 
ing to double production ard start mak- 
ing real money. 


ll. Antihistamines Steady 


Over-the-counter antihistamines were 
three years old last fall, and apparently 
they have finally settled down to being 
just another good commodity. 

They got away with a startling burst 
of speed in late 1949, when they were 
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Buy ‘om 


Long famous for the design and vol- 
ume manufacture of tailor-made in- 
dustrial fasteners, United-Carr serves 
homeowners, too, through hardware 
and chain stores, Each of these three 
DOT specialties is designed to do a 
particular fastening job perfectly. As 
supplied by the Columbia Fastener 
Co., a United-Carr subsidiary, they 
find a welcome place in many a house- 
hold fixit kit. All three are also avail- 
able in quantity to industrial users. 


DOT Inserta Glides are hand- 
<b") some, clear plastic feet for tubu- 
8-29 lar metal furniture. 


DOT Teenvts, driven into 
wood, provide a firmly an- iV? 
chored washer-nut for any \ 


bolt of appropriate size. 


a DOT Speedy Rivets can be used to 
quickly fasten cloth, leather, 
paper or plastic sheeting with 
one swat of a hammer. 


Our experience in working with the 
leading manufacturers of automo- 
biles, aircraft, electronic apparatus 
and appliances is at the service of 
volume users of special fasteners. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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WHAT DO YOU 
WANT TO PUMP? 


YOUR PROBLEMS 4 
WITH 


VIKIN 


CEDAR FALLS IOWA 


THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 


LOCATIONS 
~ 


BUILDING 
DESIGN 


LOCKW 


TON 9, 


4 Street 


Montgomery Bldg 


Maintenance 
Show and 
Conference 


AT THE SHOW . .. in one place, at one 
time, for your first-hand inspection 
and comparison — more than 350 ex- 
hibitors of the machines, equipment, 
and services you need to maintain 
your plant at top operating efficiency. 


AT THE CONFERENCE |. . you'll meet 
maintenance specialists .. . you'll talk 
shop, in small group meetings, with 
men from other plants and other in- 
dustries who have faced the same 


— you face — and have learned 


ow to solve them. wus 


For free show tickets for yourself and mem- 
bers of your organization, write today to 


CLAPP & POLIAK 
Show Management 


341 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 17 


alty in full instead of splitting it with 
the publisher. So, in the end, he nets 
three or four times as much. 

Because both editions are the same 
size, the same plates are used for both. 
That, of course, means a whacking cut 
in production costs—which in turn 
makes possible the $1.50 price on the 
hard-back book. 
¢ Sales—Both Ballantine and Hough- 
ton Mifflin are cheerful about the sales 


| of their first joint volume, Cameron 


Hawley’s Executive Suite (BW—Dec.6 
"52,p106). On the 35¢ edition, Bal- 
lantine had 175,000 copies printed to 
start with. In two weeks it added an- 
other 100,000; another 100,000 print- 
ing is planned for this month. On the 
more expensive edition, Houghton 
Mifflin reports sales of over 10,000— 
good going by trade book standards. 
¢ Upgrading—The paper reprint houses, 
for their part, are doing some upgrading 
of their own. Price is one example. 
All Ballantine books start at 35¢. Ban- 
tam Books estimates that, whereas in 
1951 only 12% of the paper-bound re- 
prints were priced at 35¢ and more, 
in 1952, 30% of them were so priced. 
Partly, this reflects increased costs of 
agp and of doing business. 
artly, it reflects the sharp competitive 
bidding to get good names on the re- 
print lists. 

Pocket Books, Bantam Books, and 
New American Library have for long 
been proud of the caliber of their 
titles. Now the trend to upgrade qual- 
ity is spreading. Dell, which started 
out as a reprinter of mysteries, is add- 
ing names like Hemingway to its list, 
branching out into nonfiction. Next 
spring it will bring out original books 
with some sort of copublishing tie-in. 
And it has undertaken to step up the 

uality of its covers—a touchy point in 
the paper-book field—make them “less 

omy.” 

¢ The Hardbacks—Meanwhile, the pub- 
lishers of hard-back books have also felt 
a slight flush of prosperity. But it 
isn’t enough to make anyone in the 
business feel that the old ills of book 
publishing are in any way licked. 

Figures for trade books aren’t avail- 
able in the close-mouthed book business. 
But even the trade publisher is begin- 
ning to feel better. J. K. Lasser, account- 
ant for a considerable number of the 
publishing houses, reports that publish- 
ers’ dollar sales of trade books for the 
first 10 months of 1952 were some 15% 
ahead of the same 1951 period. 
¢ Fine to Terrific—At this point, how- 
ever, the paperbounds and the original 
editions part company. The trade book 
publisher's profit story still shows a 
tattle-tale gray. For him, all too often, 
the difference between black and red 
ink depends on the sales of “on to 
book clubs and the reprint houses. 
Meanwhile, these same reprint houses— 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 


Department store profits have finally 
halted their post-Korea slide (BW— 
Jun.7'52,p46). The latest from 
the Controllers’ Congress of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn. shows: 
Net profits before taxes from merchan- 
dising operations for stores doing more 
than $l-million volume annually in- 
creased from 1.9% in the first nine 
months of 1951 to 2.4% during the 
same period last year. The gain came 
chiefly from less drastic markdowns, 
more transactions per salesperson, and 
treater stock turnover (reflecting 
ialthy inventories). Net gain after 
taxes edged up from 1.5% to 1.6%. 


The self-service drugstore has made 
progress, according to a study made by 
the Marketing Division of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The researchers esti- 
mate that there are about 450 self- 
service units in the country now and 
about twice that many semi-self-service 
units. They figure the expense ratio of 
the typical self-service store at 20%- 
21%, as against 25%-27% for conven- 
tional drugstores. 

Television growth: In 1953 the U.S. 
will have 26-million TV receivers in- 
stead of the present 20-million; 190 
stations instead of the present 115. 
That’s the prediction of Dr. Allen B. 
DuMont, based on the unfreezing of 
stations. 

Cigarette consumption is at a record 
high throughout the world as well as 
in the U.S. (BW—Dec.27’52,p41). A 
United Nations study the 
worldwide postwar boom to factors that 
had made their big effect in this coun- 
try somewhat earlier: (1) smoking by 
women, which has increased particularly 
in northern Europe, and (2) a large- 
scale switch to cigarettes by pipe and 
cigar smokers. 


Frigidaire’s faith in the electrical ap- 
— business is unbounded. Mason 
oberts, general manager of GM’s 
Frigidaire Bivision, expects to see 130- 
million major appliances produced in 
the next 10 years, exclusive of radio 
and TV sets. He bases his optimism 
about our “electrical way of life” on 
the tremendous potential market for 
such “growth” appliances as auto- 
matic washers, electric dryers, dish- 
washers. 


The hard sell: Westinghouse Electric 
will fly hundreds of its dealers on 
European vacations next year. The 
company didn’t say so, but the scheme 
has the markings of a high-priced in- 
centive plan. 
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Variable Speed 
Transmission 


Provides stepless speed adjustability =e 
a wide range-—@s high as 16 to 1; si * 
to 87 hp. Vertical or horizontal designs 


open or enclosed. 


Vori-Speed 
Mo}... Pulley 


Convert 
any Standard 
Motor 
Spted drive 
Spee, j 
ed Variations 


Applied to your machines, REEVES Variable Speed Drives will 
deliver the exact speed needed for each operation . . . each oper- 
ator... under every changing condition. Speed adjustment is 
positive and accurate within the fraction of an rpm... is ob- 
tained instantly, without stopping the machine. Automatic con- 
trol also available. REEVES is now standard equipment on 
2,615 makes of machines. Easily applied to machines in service. 
Write for complete information to Dept. 21. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY .- COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in the specialized field of variable speed control 
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1 This rugged Ohio Basket 
Magnet handles a hefty 10-ton 
skull cracker ball to smash large 
pieces of dormant scrap, such as 
worn out machinery and equip- 
ment, to furnace size. 


2 Powerful Ohio Welded Mag- 
nets load cars quickly, effi- 
ciently over extended periods 
without overheating. That's why 
Ohio Magnets lift as much or 
more than other magnets of the 
same size. 


3 Broken slag from once for- 
gotten slag dumps is spread 
out to be combed over by mag- 
nets. A 5% ferrous content in the 
slag is high but this efficient Ohio 
Bolted Magnet makes it pay. 


A-5467 


Ohio Magnets 


get in the scrap faster 


OHIO ALSO MAKES SEPARATION MAGNETS .. . 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER, SHELL AND TORQUE MOTORS .. . 
HEAVY-DUTY ELECTRIC HOISTS, AND NAIL-MAKING MACHINES . . . 
PRECISION THREADED PARTS FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINE MANUFACTURERS. @ 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO, cwester 


PRESIDENT 
$900 MAURICE AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


touted as the answer to the age-old 
dream of a cure for the common cold. 
This pace proved much too fast (BW— 
Oct.14'50,p83). By mid-1950_ the 
downhill slide had begun. And by the 
end of 1951, according to Drug Topics, 
nonprescription sales of $21.9-million 
were barely half of what they had been 
in 1949. Sales figures aren’t yet avail- 
able for 1952, but they are expected to 
show that: 

e The bulk of antihistamine sales 
are now back in the ethical drug cate- 

ory, where they started. A spokesman 
or the Anahist Co., which claims 65% 
of the proprietary field, says that over 
half of current sales are made on pre- 
scriptions. Anahist’s parent company, 
Nepera Chemical Co., Inc., makes ethi- 
cal antihistamines. 

e Over-the-counter antihistamines 
staged a moderate pickup in 1952. This 
may mean that both the boom and the 
bust days are over. The Anahist Co. 
reports that 1952 was its most profitable 
year. Next year it will spend $1 4-million 
on advertising and expects between $5- 
million and $6-million in sales. 

The antihistamine line has been 
broadened since its introduction period. 
Today it may be bought in its pure 
form; with APC (a pain-reducing drug, 
combining aspirin, phenacetin, and 


caffeine) added; with APC and vitamin 


C added; as a cough reliever; or in an 
atomizer. 


Ill. Animated TV Ads 


Joop Geesink, the Dutch producer of 
animated films for TV ad spots, has 
widened his operation in the last vear. 
And he has set up machinery to spread 
a lot more (BW—Oct.27’51,p148). 

A vear ago Geesink was really just a 
talented artist with a very expensive 
product and no efficient sales force in 
this country. Now he’s well on his way 
into the lush American TV market. 
Here’s how he has done it: 

e By producing seven animated 
cartoons that are now being used on 
U.S. television. He’s done two 20-sec. 
films for International Salt, three 20- 
sec. and one 60-sec. film for Goebel 
beer, and a 60-sec. film for North 
American Philips electric shaver. An- 
other film, for Ekco Products, hasn’t 
been released. 

¢ By establishing as coproducer in 
the U.S., Transfilm, Inc., of New 
York. Transfilm is Geesink’s exclusive 
agent here, and does a good deal of the 
script writing, which would be difficult 
to handle in the Netherlands. 

e By reducing his prices. His ani- 
mation now sells for $100-$110 a ft. 
This isn’t cheap, but it’s competitive 
for really high-quality animation. Most 
TV film is 16 mm. and moves at 36 ft. 

t min. So a 20-sec. spot costs at least 

1,200. 
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A small investment can save money in your monthly office costs 


Coop metal business 
furniture is @ 
600D investment 


©GF Co. 1952 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 


ps EVERY EMPLOYEE in your office 
you are spending a minimum of 
$30,000 over a ten-year period as 
fixed expense for salary, floor space 
and general overhead. 

Isn’t it good business to make cer- 
tain that each employee has good 
tools with which to work so as to in- 
crease productivity, promote health 
and improve morale? 

By good tools is meant a well de- 
signed desk, duty-matched to the job 
-a comfortable, individually adjust- 
able chair—and mechanized files 
which greatly reduce the time neces- 
sary for filing and finding records 
and provide increased capacity per 
square foot of floor space. 

Mode-Maker metal desks, Good- 
form aluminum chairs and Super- 
Filer are office tools of superior 


quality, beautiful in appearance and 
designed to help every office em- 
ployee get more work done. What's 
more, they will last a lifetime. 

For less than 2% of your fixed 
expense per employee in a ten-year 
period you could re-equip your office 
in whole or in part with GF metal 
furniture including the proper decors 
ative surroundings which mean so 
much to employee morale and custos 
mer prestige. 

Consider the small investment as 
against today’s high operating ex- 
penses. Then in order to learn how 
quickly such an investment will pay 
for itself and provide dividends for 
years thereafter, call your local GF 
distributor or write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. B-13A, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio, 


1953 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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GROWING BATTERY of giant presses used for one-piece moldings make . . . 


LARGE MOLDED PARTS: 


The Big Promise in Plastics 


The plastics industry is looking into 
the New Year this week, bright-eyed 
with ss ag What it sees ahead is 
tremendous growth, not only this year 
but for years to come. One optimist, 
George C. Miller, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Bakelite Co., predicts 
that present annual sales of over 2-bil- 
lion Ib. of plastics will double, or even 
triple, in five to 10 years. 

One of the big reasons for his opti- 
mism is the increased use of large 
molded parts. Every month, one-piece 
molded parts for TV cabinets, portable 
refrigerators, and other consumer items 

bble up 4-million Ib. of plastics. The 
industry estimates a 50% increase in 


1953, as new markets start to open up. 
¢ Hurdles—The only obstacles that 
stand in the way are high costs and 
lack of experience. Equipment for 
large molded parts comes high, and it 
takes a lot of accumulated skill to work 
the kinds of plastics that have to be 
used. But the industry thinks it is over- 
coming these drawbacks. 

Every leading manufacturer of plas- 
tics materials is working toward this 
end—studying the chemistry of his 
product to see if he can’t simplify pro- 
duction and improve quality. 

Furthermore, companies that have 
had some experience in the field have 


started a program through the Society 


Industry to promote in- 
dustrial acceptance of large molded 
plastics and to exchange information 
on methods, design, and production. 
¢ Big Investment—About $10-million 
worth of capital equipment—presses, 
preforming, and materials 

andling equipment—is now tied up in 

roduction of large molded plastics. 

at represents a sizable investment 
for each of the plastics designers in 
the field. One of the biggest cost items 
is dies. 

Special dies that cost from $30,000 
to £45,000 each are needed to form 
the large moldings. Large volume pro- 
duction from one set of dies is needed 
to amortize the high cost. Then a 
producer has to have giant presses to 
squeeze the plastics into the dies. To- 
day six contract molders are using 40 

resses that range in size from 500 to 
,000 tons per square inch. 

Even though the cost of large presses 
and dies is so high, the industry is not 
discouraged. Practically every consumer- 
goods manufacturer is either using large 
moldings or has plans on the drawing 
board for doing so. Today's high-per- 
formance presses can turn out two 35-Ib. 
cabinets every four minutes. The indus- 
try expects new techniques to increase 
production to 60 large cabinets an hour 
per press. That means each press would 
use about a ton of raw materials every 
hour. 
¢ Costs Down—In spite of the —_ 
capital investment needed to make 
large molded parts, the end result 
means lower prices for consumers. 
When Admiral Corp. and its molder, 
Molded Products Corp., introduced an 
all-molded, 35-Ib. television cabinet in 
1948, the largest then turned out on a 
production basis, it helped knock as 
much as $100 off the price of televi- 
sion sets. 

It’s easy to see why. One-piece pro- 
duction cut a healthy slice off manufac- 
turing costs involved in assembly, jigs 
and tools, finishing, color matching, and 
rejections because of inaccuracies in 

rts. 

Before that, large moldings had been 
limited almost entirely to —— 
record players, table mode! radios, fan 
louvers, and switchgear assemblies: A 
104-Ib. cabinet was then considered a 
fairly large molding. Since Admiral 
pioneered its one-piece 35-lb. cabinet, 
the moldings have been applied to agi- 
tators in washing machines and cases 
for portable refrigerators. Other new 
uses are in the inate air condition- 
ers, office furniture, and office machin- 
ery housings. 
¢ Plenty of Materials—Large molded 
plastics have worked so well that now 
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as for NEW .... 


hand 
cutting costs 


You expect a new machine to save money — that’s why you 
buy it. But will it still be saving when it’s old, in five, ten, fifteen 
years? It will if it’s a P&H! Because P&H has everything you 
need to keep old machines young .. . complete stocks of genuine 
repair parts .. . a supply network to speed them to you... 
trained service men to install them. Cut your maintenance costs 
just as you cut your production costs — let P&H give you a hand. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ANSWERING YOUR CALL is a factory-trained 
service man, skilled through years of work on 
P&H equipment exactly like yours. The parts 
you need are close to his hand — P&H branches 
and warehouses cover the nation. Just to make 
certain you'll never want for supplies, P&H de- 


votes a whole plant to replacements for existing Tol 
equipment — then channels a share of all new ; ae pa 
parts into repair stocks. Yes, P&H takes care of iJ / 


P&H users! 


WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 


ISTS SOIL STABILIZERS 
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for OLD equipment 
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more than one-fourth of the production 
of thermosetting plastics, those that 
are infusible once they are molded, 
is going into large one-piece parts. 
Three types of thermosetting plastics 
are used: phenolic, urea, and melamines. 

Phenolic materials, made from phenol 
and formaldehyde, are most widely 
used. They’re produced by Bakelite 
Co., a division of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp.; Borden Co.’s Chemical 
Division; Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc.; Monsanto Chemical Co.; and 
Plastics Engineering Co. 

Urea materials, made by American 
Cyanamid Co. and Plaskon Division of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., are 
harder to mold in large pieces. But 
they have one distinct nace i they 
are available in a wide range of colors. 

The melamines, newest member of 
the thermosetting family, seem to be 
headed for the industrial field because 
they combine high electrical properties 
with fast-molding characteristics. That 
means they require smaller presses and 
shorter molding cycles than the others. 
¢ Leaps and nds—While the large 
molded parts have been getting the big 
boost, the rest of the plastics industry 
has been far from idle. Practically all 
types of plastics are finding new appli- 
cations. One of the leading materials, 
polyethylene, for instance, is very 
widely used for packaging, wire and 
cable insulation, piping, bottles and 
jars, housewares, and toys. Use of 
vinyl resins for coatings and unsup- 
ported sheeting grew in 1952 as they 
were further adapted to auto and house- 
hold upholstery, inflatable toys, and 
beach items. Foundry use of shell 
molding, too, is on the upgrade. And 
styrene plastics are being used more 
in housewares and refrigerator parts. 


Flying Waterfall 


The sprayer (above) was developed by Piper 
Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., for apply- 
ing agricultural chemicals. The high-volume 
dispersal equipment puts out up to 15 gal. 
per acre in a 33-ft. swath or 10 gal. per 
acre in a 50-ft. swath, as compared with 4 
gal. per acre used extensively in the Middle 
East to fight locusts. 
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te RETUBE 


When selecting a tube to convey oil, gas, chemicals or water, 
it’s best to pick one that’s right up to the minute on quality. 

That’s why many companies are switching to Wolverine. 
And that’s why those companies which have been using 
Wolverine tube all along—have no problem today. 


Wolverine has a size, temper and alloy to satisfy every 
practical need. It has specialty items: Capilator*, the restric- 
tor tube (so tiny it can be plugged with a common pin); 
Trufin*, for compact installations; or even Spun End! and 
fabricated tubular parts. 

Yes, when it’s time to retube—for refining, a component 
for manufacturing, refrigeration, air conditioning, or for any 
other use—specify Wolverine . . . and be sure! 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc., producers of tubing and tubular products of copper, copper- 
base alloy, aluminum and welded steel. 1469 Central Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. and Decatur, Ala. 


Wolverine Trufin and the Wolverine Spun End Process avail- 
able in Canada through the Unifin Tube Co., London, Ontario. 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
1A PATENTED PROCESS RE. 22465 
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Westinghouse... aided by MICRO 
... brings new efficiency 
to automatic gear hardening 


@ Revolutionary advances in the mass heat- 
treating of gears have been eflected by the 
Westinghouse Inductall gear-hardening 
machine. So speedy and efficient is this mod- 
ern machine tool that one semi-skilled operator 
can, with a battery of five Inductalls, heat- 
treat up to 300 gears an hour! 


The faultless performance of the Inductall 
throughout its life of sustained service depends, 
in large measure, upon the precise and auto- 
matic control of the cycles of handling, heat- 
ing, quenching and unloading. Thus, Westing- 
house engineers selected, for control of these 
operations, MICRO precision switches. Four 
of these cam-operated MICRO units, with sealed 
actuators to provide watertight connection, are 
mounted at strategic points. 


@&& Four MICRO switches ore oper- 


By adopting MICRO units as vital components, 
Westinghouse —in common with other pro- 
gressive manufacturers—attests the truth of 
our claim that “the use of MICRO precision 
switches is a principle of good design.” 


If you and your design people have a problem 
involving precision-switch applications, 
MICRO’S field-engineering service is available 
for consultation without obligation to you; 
field engineers are located near you to cooper- 
ate on YOUR switch problem. MICRO has de- 
veloped more than 6000 different switches— 
each with its own characteristics, each to fill 
a special need. Should none of these meet 
your requirements, we can build one that will! 
Write MICRO, Freeport, Illinois, or branch 
office nearest you, 


A DIVISION OF 


ated by cams to control the 
handling, heating, quenching 
and unloading of gears in the 
Westinghouse Inductall—a simple, 
compact and efficient operation, 


MICR 


MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
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IN BULL SESSION at Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Spri 
engineers discuss a day of testing on Pike’s Peax. 


1953 Chevrolet 


has been especially designed for the trip. 
Some instruments are 30 sensitive that 


the slipstream of a passing car can upset 
calculations. 


Chevrolet follows the same route 
cach year to measure improvements. 
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DESERT HEAT makes things tough on any car. Chevrolet men 
check its effects as they pass giant Saguaro cactus in Arizona. 
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PHONE CALL goes from dynamometer 
(engine power test’ truck to enginevr in car. 


ENGINE is worked over at GM’s Phoenix FIFTH WHEEL, towed beh 


lab. Engineers try various gear ratios. 


DUSTY ROADS give engineers a chance to see what different kinds of dust will do to an engine. Also on the test agenda are . . . 


ind car, gives 


accurate measurements of speed and mileage. 


Detroit-to-Phoenix Road Test for the 


The cars in these pictures look like 
1952 Chevrolets from the outside. But 
they aren’t. They're experimental 
models, disguised with 1952 bodies to 
avoid advance publicity. They’re making 
a 4,500-mi. test run from Detroit, 
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Mich., to Phoenix, Ariz. The final re- 
sult—the 1953 Chevrolet—will be an- 
nounced next week. 

Chevrolet does 90% of its testing at 
the General Motors Proving Ground 
near Milford, Mich. The proving 


round can duplicate all kinds of roads, 
ut not all kinds of weather or altitude. 
Hence the overland trek. 
Each car carries two engineers. One 
drives; the other watches a total of 26 
instruments. Much of the equipment 
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“True-or-False” Quiz on Business 


Question 


How big are corpora- 
tions’ profits? 


What Most 


25% (or 25¢ out of each 
$1 of sales). 


The Fact 


People Believe 


7%. In most years actually Jess than 
7 cents of each sales dollar. 


Who gets the largest 
share of the income of 
corporations? 


Most people say the 
owners do. 


Actually the workers—they get 86%. 


Does war increase 
corporation profits? 


Many people think so. 


The facts are—NO. Compared to a 


good peace year, corporation profits 
on the sales dollar went down from 


6.4¢ to 4.3¢ in the last war. 


Do machines put men 
out of work? 


Most people say yes. 


NO- In the automobile industry, for 
example, one man and a machine 
do the former work of 5 men, yet 
20 times as many men are employed. 
Machines well used reduce costs and 
prices which broadens markets and 
so provides more jobs. 


Do top executives make 
too much? 


Too many workers 
think, “If their salaries 
were divided among 
workers, our wages 
could be much higher.” 


If all the salaries of the three top 
men in the country’s biggest com- 
pany were divided among that com- 
pany’s workers, it would take each 
worker in that company about three 
weeks to buy one pack of cigarettes 
with his increase. 


Should taxes on corpo- 
rations be increased? 


“Yes,” say many. “Soak 
the rich.” 


Truth is that high taxes already take 
so much money which should be 
spent in keeping machines modern, 
that 43% of America’s machines are 
too old to protect tomorrow's jobs. 


So much falsehood has been spread about business by 
communists that workers in their own interest should 
promote the truth. The best interest of workers, business 


and all the people is the same. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
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keeps 


Paper 


Effective drying power regardless of the age of the towel — that’s Stabilized 
Absorbency, one of the important “plus values” in Fort Howard Paper 
Towels that means quick, economical drying service. 

But more than this, Fort Howard Towels offer greater economy with 
Controlled Wet Strength, which keeps towels firm and strong without 
sacrificing softness or absorbency. And Fort Howard Towels are Acid Free. 
The combination of Fort Howard advantages means superior towel per- 
formance — always! 


Fort Howard Towels are available in seventeen grades and folds to fit any 
folded towel cabinet . . . always high quality . . . always priced right. 
For full information and samples, write Fort Howard Paper Company, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin or call your Fort Howard distributor salesman today! 


Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis. 


in the prime of 
life... always! 


N 


Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and 
Paper Napkins 
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TOP of press suspended from ceiling, bed 
testing on floor. It’s for... 


Plane Forging— 
All in One Piece 


Big one-piece forgings will eventually 
replace the bits-and-picces method of 
making an airplanc—but not until in- 
dustry has solved the problem of how 
to cope with the huge presses that will 
turn out the big forgings (BW —Oct.4 
"52,p58). The bigger the airplane sec- 
tion, the bigger the press needed to 
handle the job. 

Right now, the press manufacturers 
are beginning to wonder if they baven’t 
reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns. Take the 75,000-ton press that 
the Air Force has planned. The head 
of the press would have to be supported 
on the bed below by four huge posters, 
called tie rods or tension members. The 
tie rods would be so big that they could 
limit the working area between the dies 
of the press. 

e Suspended Head—Throatless Press 
Co.—jointly owned by Austin Co., 
Cleveland, and Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
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Versatile Lift Truck 


The big news in the materials han- 
dling field for the last few years has been 
the new tricks fork-lift trucks have been 
performing (BW-—Sep.6’52,p56). How- 
ever, most of these improved trucks are 
one-trick machines: If one handles 
— loads, chances are it doesn’t 

andle drum loads of bulk material or 
pick up bales of cotton. 

This week Baker-Raulang Co. brought 
out a 4,000-Ib. capacity fork-lift truck 
that has attachments to handle about 
a dozen different types of loads. A 
time-lapse photo (above) gives an idea 
what the unit can do with a barrel or 
drum. 

The Baker truck, called Octopus, 
handles ordinary pallet loads, empties 
drumloads of bulk material, and hauls 
and stacks paper rolls (using its clamps). 
It also md as a side-shifting truck to 
spot loads in tight areas close to the 
walls, and picks up bales of cotton with 
a spike clamp arrangement. The variety 
of loads can be handled with just a 
short pause for adjustments of carriage 
and forks. 
¢ Source: Baker-Raulang Co., 1250 W. 
80th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
¢ Price: About $7,400. 


Standby Generators 


Final tests are being run this week on 
a compact electric generating plant, to 
be marketed this month by D. W. 
Onan & Sons, Inc. The new model 
will be available in 5,000-watt (Model 
S5CW) and 10,000-watt (Model 10CW) 
sizes. 

The new units, which are gasoline- 
powered and air-cooled, are about half 
the size and several hundred pounds 
lighter than water-cooled models of the 
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No longer a goal of the future 
but available now is a moldable, 
non-rusting material you can elec- 
troplate with gleaming metal sur- 
faces...a platable phenolic plastic. 
, What would your design engi- 
neers think of another material, 
glass fiber filled yet readily mold- 
able, with unheard of impact 
strengths ranging up to 20 foot- 
pounds per inch (Izod)? 

These are among the new plas- 
tic compounds of the “working” 
class...the multi-purpose phenol- 
ics...developed by Durez to ex- 
tend into new fields the economies 

of the molding process. In your 
business they may be the turning 
point in eliminating numerous 
machining, assembly, and other 
operations. 

Further possibilities for cutting 
Costs are in a lustrous yet resilient 
new rubber-filled Durez phenolic, 
and still another that ends the 
danger of corrosion of silver con- 
tacts. 


These new kinds of materials 
invite your investigation with 
more than dollar economies in 
mind. Look into them for prod- 
ucts that look better, serve longer, 
and sell easier! 

Durex phenolics specialists will 
gladly confer with you and your 
custom molder. 


Our monthly" Durex Plastics News” will 
heep you informed om industry's uses of 
Durex. Write, on office letterhead. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
M12 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 


minute floor maintenance tips and 
ideas. A wealth of time and money- 
saving information. This handbook 
explains characteristics, uses and 
installation of all floors. Tells how 
to get longer life and beauty from 
our floors with the Multi-Clean 
ethod. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


MULTI-CLEAND 


envelopes 
samples 


direct 
advertising | 


house 
organs 


and other 
duplicate 


mollings 
youcan't beat 
DUPLISTICKERS ! 
Write today for your sample 
packoge of Duplistickers...see 


how they will save you time 
and money on mailings. 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
534 Electric Street + Scranton 9, Penna. 


DUPLISTICK ERS are made 
only by 


Co., Mt. Gilead, Ohio—has come up 
with one type of press construction 
that climinates the limitations around 
the working area. The idea is that the 
head of a Fi press is suspended from 
the ceiling of a mammoth, reinforced- 
concrete building. That way, Throat- 
less Press can do away with the tie rods 
between the head and bed. C. A. Van 
Dusen, managing partner of Van Dusen 
Engineering Co., a consultant of 
Throatless, originally thought of hang- 
ing the head in a cave, but decided that 
was impractical. 
¢ Blueprint Progress—The experts at 
Throatless are now deep into the engi- 
neering and calculations for the press. 
They are studying several possible types 
of framework for the plant and press as 
the basis for developmental work. 
Throatless says that its studies can be 
wrapped up in less than eight months, 
and that a plant could be built and 
equipped in 18 months. 
¢ company figures that the entire 

cost of the complete plant would be less 
than that for a conventional 75,000-ton 
press. 

It also thinks that it can engi- 
neer the press for the 200,000-ton ca- 
pacities that will be needed later on for 


, still larger airplane sections. 


Prestressed-concrete, a field in which 
Austin has pioneered, will be the key 
material for the building itself. Its 
dimensions won't be fixed until Throat- 
less finishes its studies. The tonnage of 
the concrete could go as high as 100,000 
tons. 


PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Solar energy research got a big boost 
last week when Charles F. Ketterin 
Foundation announced that work will 
start soon on a $500,000 laboratory at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. Primary objec- 
tives of the research will be to achieve 
fuel and electric power from sunlight. 

High-vacuum evaporation can provide a 
low-cost method for producing brilliant 
finishes on metals, according to an an- 
nouncement from National Research 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass. The coating 
metal (usually aluminum) is placed on 
a filament in the vacuum chamber along 
with the part to be metalized. When 
current passes through the filament, the 
coating metal vaporizes, condenses on 
the part. 


Soft coal industry will soon establish a 
full-scale research laboratory of its own 
in Columbus, Ohio, according to an an- 
nouncement last week by Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. Up 
to now, research for the 100-company 
organization has been carried on at uni- 
versities and private research labora- 
tories. 


Du Pont announced that it will build 
a $3-million laboratory for basic and 
exploratory research on Dacron polyester 
fiber at its new fiber plant in Kinston, 
N. C. 


‘Conveyor Designed for Drums 


The steel drums above are carried on a con- 


veyor with specially designed racks at the 
Port Arthur (Tex.) plant of United States 


Steel Products Co. The drums are cleaned, 
phosphate-coated, and rinsed before being 
assembled and painted. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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SERVICE 


The world was treated to a fine sample of Soviet propaganda tactics 
during Christmas week. 

On Sunday night, Ambassador Gromyko let fly with one of the most 
vicious attacks on the U.S. ever heard in a United Nations meeting. 

Then, on Christmas morning, with The New York Times as his vehicle, 
a benign Stalin stated that the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. could live in peace, 
that he was interested in ending the Korean war and meeting with Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower. 


The pattern is familiar: Divide, confuse, create false hope in the world. 


Stalin probably has no thought that the incoming Administratien wil! 
accept his peace ideas, 
But he does want our allies, especially France, to urge a Big Power 
meeting on the U.S.—even while the shooting continues in Korea. Therein 
might lie the seed of discord. 


The Stalin statement could be more than a propaganda gambit, to 
be sure. 

Until last week, the Russians had scarcely acknowledged the pending 
change in U.S. government. They’ve treated Eisenhower warily. Now 
Kremlin ears are burning to know just how the new President plans to 
tackle Korea. 

In that sense, the Stalin statement may represent an exploratory 
move. And it’s always possible that if Stalin finds he can’t use Korea 
to split the West, he may want to liquidate the war. 


The Stalin Christmas message surely was written with France very 
much in mind. 

Premier Pinay has quit, leaving France without a government for 
the 18th time since 1945. The franc is skidding. Frenchmen are heartsick 
about the bloodshed in Indo-China, ready to grasp at any straw labeled 
“peace.” 

There may be another center coalition government in France this 
week or next. But it probably won’t last through spring, if that long. 

The big question is whether any center government in France can 
survive. 

The alternatives are a swing to the right, perhaps with Gen. de Gaulle, 
or a neutralist “national front,” which the Communists want. 

Shrewd French observers think either is possible. The Gaullists have 
become cooperative, say they’ll enter a coalition. The Reds are flirting 
with the non-Communist left. 

Either kind of government, Gaullist or leftwing, would jeopardize 
NATO. 


Churchill's sudden plan for a pre-inaugural chat with Eisenhower next 
week surprised Londoners as much as it did Americans. It could be the 
kind of personal act that comes when Churchill is nursing a big idea. 

The big idea, clearly, is a new view of world strategy, to be talked 
over informally with the President-elect. For five years, Churchill has 
wanted to “bring things to a head” with the Russians. He still believes 
some kind of settlement is possible halfway between containment and war. 

Above all, Churchill wants to be sure that no Far East decisions wil! 
be made in Washington without his knowledge. 

Some Britons, knowing the Prime Minister’s penchant for persona! 
diplomacy, think he might even urge Eisenhower to meet with Stalin. 
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BETTER CONTROL METHODS 
CAN OFFSET INCREASED COSTS 


Perhaps your experience is similar to that of a 
company which Trundle has served for several 
years. When our organization was first called in, 
the company’s material prices were rising in line 
with the general trend. And for competitive reasons 
it was necessary to “hold the line” on prices by 
absorbing the cost increases. 


But something had to give—some substantial source 
of savings had to be found, in order to maintain a 
profitable operation. Trundle Engineers were told 
to find these savings. And find them they did! 


A general work-improvement program was recom- 
mended and installed—involving better labor con- 
trol, improved time study methods, closer con- 
trol of production and the related planning and 
scheduling. 


The result:—First-year savings amounted to more 
than $100,000. Thus, in spite of a 7% wage increase, 
the company was able to maintain its production 
schedules at the same dollar and cents labor cost 
per unit. The ratio of indirect to direct labor was 
reduced by 20%. And the controls established now 
permit prompt corrective action to be taken when- 
ever it is indicated. 


Trundle works as a “team” with your executive staff—on 
problems involving Management Methods, Marketing, 
Manufacturing, Engineering and Industrial Relation 
functions. May we give you more information on 
whom we serve, and how we might serve your company? 
Write or phone The Trundle Engineering Co., 918 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
NEW YORK +» WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 


34 YEARS OF CONSULTING SERVICE 7OR MANAGEMENT 


same wattage. According to Onan, the 
major advantages of the new power 
plants are low initial cost per kilowatt 
of power and lower operating costs. 

an says that the new units were de- 
signed to meet the growing require- 


‘ment for standby emergency electricity 


in suburban homes and farms that are 
completely dependent on electricity. 
They can also be used on construction 
jobs to provide power for operating 
floodlights and tools, or as portable, 
package units (in a, pickup truck) for 
mobile radio and es operations. 
The smaller model provides ample 
standby protection for operating lights 
and all the appliances of an average 
home. 

e¢ Source: D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., 
3625 University, S. E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

© Price: Model 5CW, $895: Model 
10CW, $1,175; delivery in 30-60 days. 


NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 


Two-coat-a-day painting jobs are possi- 
ble with a new Sealer-Coater put out 
by the Finishes Division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. Du Pont claims its prod- 
uct primes, seals completely, and dries 
in 20 min. to 2 hr. It can be applied 
by brush, spray, or roller. 


An office-size soft-drink machine has 
been designed by Selmix Dispensers, 
Inc., 28-25 Borden Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. The unit, 48 in. high and 
17 in. wide, holds 1 gal. of syrup, car- 
bonated water, and ice water. Selmix 
claims cost will run 14¢ per drink. 

A letter opener has been built into a 
Bakelite styrene plastic daily reminder 
pad by Emence Industries, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. A small re- 
placeable blade slits one side of an en- 
velope drawn through a slot in the 
holder. 


Pictabs, bits of foam rubber with an 
adhesive on one side, stick to the back 
of pictures, keeping them hanging 
straight, and preventing dust from col- 
lecting to smudge walls. They're put 
out by House of Morrow, Box 117, 
Wilmette, Il. 

An ionic gur for electronic paint spray- 
ing has been introduced by Scientific 
Electric Division of “S” Corrugated 
Quenched Gap Co., Garfield, N. J. The 
new unit was designed on the principle 
of charging the paint electronically in 
the spray , apparatus itself instead of 
through external, electrically charged 
screens. The company claims that the 
new unit produces a more even finish, 
penetrates into all cavities and crevices. 
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HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS « TACOMA + NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 


Photo courtesy Endicott Johnson Corporation 


Machine pulls 76,000 hairs a second 


Tanners remove hair from cowhides by running 
the hides through fast machines. An unhairing 
machine like this one can rub the hair off 1400 
hides per day. 

It takes a terrific inventory of hides to feed 
these hungry machines. To complicate the 
problem, hides must soak in lime baths several 
days before unhairing. And no two piles of 
hides are exactly alike. 

Hooker Chemicals help tanners out of this 
dilemma. Hooker was first, in this country, to 
produce certain vital chemicals used by the 
leather industry; double-strength sodium sul- 
fide; quick-dissolving sodium sulfhydrate and 
sodium tetrasulfide. These Hooker Chemicals 


speed up the softening action of lime in ths 


soak pits. They also help tanners adjust the 
strength of the baths to suit the hides going 
through. 

Results: faster soaking . . . less storage and 
soaking space needed for hides . . . surer quality 
control . . . better leather. 

Hooker specializes in solving problems like 

“this for thirty major industries. Have you a job 
that might be done faster, or better, with 
chemicals that come from salt? 


What chlorine and alkali chemicals are 
doing for industry—Free 24-page illus- 
trated booklet tells in non-technical lan- 
guage how industry is using chemicals made 
from salt. Also lists Hooker products and 
pracesses. For your copy, write us at 21 
Forty-Seventh Street, Niagara Pallv, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued 


BUSINESS WEEK 
JANUARY 3, 1953 


Businessmen will have to keep hustling for the dollars they earn 
abroad this year. 

There’s no sign of any substantial easing of controls on dollar imports. 
Governments abroad are tending to salt away dollar earnings rather than 
spend them on “nonessential” imports. And U.S. economic aid will dwindle. 

Competition from Europe, especially West Germany, will be a lot 
stiffer. The same goes for Japan. 


The trade slump that showed up in mid-1952 has about reached bottom. 
U.S. trade is expected to hold steady at current levels through 1953. 

That would mean some $13-billion in exports, $10-billion in imports. 
That’s down about $1-billion and $500-million respectively from 1951. 

U.S. exports that have been squeezed most are agricultural products, 
coal, petroleum products, autos, textiles. Moreover, orders for these aren’t 
expected to pick up much. 


Sales to Europe and India this year will be down from 1951 and early 
1952 levels. Machinery and vehicle exports to Western Hemisphere buyers 
may drop because of import restrictions and increased competition from 
abroad. U.S. exporters will have to scamper for business south of the 
border. 

Hard goods exports outside the hemisphere are already low, won't 
go much lower. 

The Brazilian account, way in arrears, will continue to plague U.S. 


shippers. A payments loan from the Export-Import Bank may be forth- 
coming by spring and would ease the situation some. 


A business break in the U.S. would blacken international horizons. It 
would send imports tailspinning, widen the dollar gap, bring tighter import 
restriction on U.S, goods abroad. 

Conversely, a bigger war in the Far East could create an internationa! 
madhouse. For when businessmen and cic as get jittery, there’s 
always a wild scramble for goods. 


Washington sees 1953 as a transition year in world trade—from the 
postwar recovery and boom to a new, more or less permanent pattern. 
Two important factors bolstering free world trade are fading out: 
* Economie aid, which has financed 30% of U.S. exports since the war. 
Offshore buying by our military won’t be much of an offset. 
¢ The flow of foreign monetary reserves to the U.8., which has paid for 
some 16% of U.S. exports. Reserves are too skinny now to permit that 


to continue, 


Foreign demand for U.S. products will still exceed forzign dollar income 
for an indefinite period. 

On the other hand, some optimistic economists in Washington think 
U.S. imports plus private investment abroad will rise enough over the next 
five years to provide foreigners with some $12-billion or $13-billion yearly 
for U.S. purchases. 

Others, however, are convinced that the major free world trading 
nations will have to take extraordinary measures to close the dollar gap at 
present levels of trade without further aid (page 68). 


Contonts copyrighted under the genoral copyright on the Jan. 3, 1062. Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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Some must wateh, some must sleep 


You thought you were worried the day he choked 
on the piece of toast, when he cut his first tooth 
and fretted all night, the day he fell and bumped 
his head. 


What of him if enemy bombers range overhead? 


God willing, that day will never come. If it does, 
his best protection will be an invisible screen. 
You won’t see it, but it will be there all right. It will 
be there day and night. Sky-searching, seeking out 
unfriendly approachers to this shore, warning us 
in time for them to be destroyed. Radar. 


The people who make radar are, in peacetime, 
makers of television sets, radios, communications 
equipment. They have taken advantage of the 
unique properties of beryllium copper—its com- 
bination of strength and conductivity, its marvelous 


spring properties, its ready formability—to make 
their products better and cheaper. They are finding 
even greater use for beryllium copper in the devices 
that are essential to our defense. 


If you are planning for the future, you will want 
to take advantage of the know-how of the world’s 
largest producer of beryllium copper. Berylco 
engineers are now working hand in hand with 
many of the nation’s largest manufacturers. They 
will be glad to work with you, too. Call or write 
our main office today. 


VALUABLE ENGINEERING INFORMATION on 
Beryico beryllium copper is compiled in a series of 
monthly technical bulletins. To make sure your design 
engineers get their copies regularly, drop us a note on 
your business letterhead. 


THE BERYLLIUM CORPORATION 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES,AND TRADE CENTERS 


BERYLCO 


TOMORROW'S 
PRODUCTS 
ARE PLANNED 
TODAY— 

WITH 
BERYLCO 
BERYLLIUM 
COPPER 
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Who Wil hoes in itis Cold War? 


This year President-elect Eisenhower 


enters the ring against Premier Stalin of 


Russia. It'll be a year of transition in 
American foreign policy. 

There’s more involved than just a 
change in U.S. leadership. The cold 
war has now reached a stage where new 
U.S. policies are called for, both in 
Asia and in Europe. 
¢ Two Directions—It’s already clear 
that the U.S. will put more emphasis 
on the Far East—on getting a settle- 
ment in Korea and perhaps on win- 
ning the war in Indo-China. Political 
realitics here at home dictate such a 
shift. So do Moscow's cold war tactics. 

That doesn’t mean Eisenhower will 
slight Europe. On the contrary, ‘the 
U.S. needs allied help in Asia, especially 
from Britain and France. And to get 
their cooperation, the U.S. may have 
to move toward a more unified West- 
ern global strategy—somcthing closer to 
the World War II pattern than any- 
thing the West has known since 1945. 
Otherwise, there would be a real danger 
that in trying to realign the balance of 
power in Asia, the U.S. might shatter 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
¢ Hard Task—Getting close allied unity 
in 1953 will be a tou es job than Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary of State 
Acheson had in 1950, when they started 
breathing life into NATO. At that time 
the Western world was acting under 
pressure from the Korean war emer- 


gency. Because the U.S. promised al- 
most unlimited economic support, 
NATO goals and defense budgets were 
set without much regard for the eco- 
nomic consequences. 

¢ New Aims—This phase in the life of 
the Atlantic Alliance is over. 

e Soviet pressure in Europe has 
apparently eased up. Once again, this 
time in a cryptic Christmas Eve mes- 
sage to the world via The New York 
Times, Stalin is talking “peaceful co- 
existence” (page 61). 

¢ Britain and France have become 
almost completely absorbed in their 


own economic and empire ens 
Stalin has been adjusting his policy 
to fit this developing situation. The 
military buildup in the 
est, especially in the U.S., seems to 
have convinced him that any more out- 
right aggression would be too risky a 
proposition. But from the line he laid 
down for the Communist Congress last 
fall (BW—Oct.11'52,p30), you can see 
that Stalin still figures on winning the 
cold war—by taking advantage of (1) 
Western weakness in Asia and (2) 
worldwide political rifts and economic 
rivalries within the Western camp. 


1. The Fight in the Far East 


Eisenhower inherits a situation like 
this in Asia: 

For about two years, the Korean war 
has been a holding operation. It has 
cost the U.S. a heavy price in casualties 
and national frustration. In Commu- 
nist China, too, Korea has been tak- 
ing its toll economically f»r perhaps 
a year. But as a whole, the Korean war 
has helped to strengthen the Peiping 
regime internally, and to cement the 
Soviet-Chinese alliance. 

In Indo-China, meanwhile, the Com- 
munists have been gaining ground grad- 
ually. At the rate thin $s are going now, 
it’s doubtful that the French can hold 
out for much more than a year—particu- 
larly when you figure on French do- 


mestic instability. A French collapse 
in Indo-China would leave the whole 
of Southeast Asia wide open to Com- 
munist conquest. 

¢ Gains—Elsewhere in Asia—for ex- 
ample, in India and Indonesia—the 
U. 5. has gained ground politically dur- 
ing the past year. American relations 
with New Delhi have shown a big im- 
provement, largely because of the U.S. 
“policy of patience” in Korea. In Ma- 
laya, the British have been gaining 
slowly against the Communists. Things 
are no worse in Burma. 

But the Western position in Korea 
and Indo-China is bad enough to out- 
weigh by far any gains made elsewhere. 
¢’Korea—It’s too soon to tell just what 
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French policy in North Africa reach 
right through the Moslem world. Thus, 
the French are giving the Kremlin just 
the opportunity it wants to fan the 
flames of native nationalism through 
the whole Arab world. 

This won’t be an easy problem for 
Eisenhower to solve. Some of his ad- 
visers will tell him that France must 
be pushed into granting independence 
to its North African territories. Others 
will warn him that such U.S. pressure 
will jeopardize not only American air 
bases in Morocco but also France’s 
allegiance to NATO. 
¢ Britain—Eisenhower will also have 
to take a new look at U.S. relations 
with Britain. Here’s another case 
where national economic interests con- 
flict with U.S. military policy. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
more than any other European leader, 
has master-minded the defense stretch- 
out that Europe now wants. No doubt 
one reason why Churchill is slowing 
down the British military program is his 
belief that the danger of war has re- 
ceded. But more important is his con- 
viction, which is generally shared in 
London, that Britain has no future un- 
less it can rebuild its economic strength. 
e Trade, Not Aid—But Churchill wants 
more than U.S. agreement to a mili- 
tary slowdown. Even that leaves the 
British cconomy in a precarious posi- 
tion, hopelessly vulnerable to any Kind 
of business slump in the U.S. 

So Churchill aims to sell Eisenhower 
a long-term solution of the dollar 
problem on a “trade, not aid’’ basis 
(page 68). 

This project of Churchill’s could 
easily get tangled up with U.S. policy 
in Korea—for both are bound to come 
to a head next spring. If the British 
drag their feet on Korea, there will be 
little chance of agreement on the eco- 
nomic front. Or if the U.S., for do- 
mestic political reasons, can’t offer 
anything on the economic front, the 
British won't show much interest in 
U.S. Korean plans. 
¢ Tricky Problem—Yet if Eisenhower's 
Administration doesn’t at least make a 
start in putting U.S.-European eco- 
nomic relations on a long-term footing, 
there'll be a heavy strain on the At- 
lantic Alliance. This might open the 
way to the kind of Western economic 
rivalries that Stalin predicted at the 
October Communist Congress. 

Anv way you look at 1953, the job 
of making U.S. foreign policy is bound 
to be a tricky one. The interplay of 
U.S. moves in Asia against U.S. policy 
in Europe, of the French position in 
North Africa against its relations with 
Germany, and of economic and _poli- 
tical factors in U.S.-British relations— 
all these make about as complex an in- 
ternational puzzle as any nation has 
ever had to cope with. 
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Board of strategy for 
your ‘Operation Push Button’”’ 


Uour need for mechanization today finds a powerful ally in the machine 
design talents of Osborn, 


When your Osborn Brushing Analyst recommends the latest in “push button’ 
brushing methods to solve your cleaning and finishing problems he is backed by 
experienced engineers and craftsmen—research men, designers and production 
men who serve you these ways: (1) They develop basic brushing methods to 
solve your problem. (2) They help your engineers or your machine builder to 
design the right brushing machine for you. (4) If desirable, they even design 
the brushing machine for you and supervise its construction. The proper ap- 
proach depends on your needs. The main thing is: 

You know your brushing problems are in good hands when you call in your 
OBA. This thorcugh service is yours for the asking. Call today or write The 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-1,540! Hamilton Ave.; Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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Eisenhower's Administration will do to 
strengthen the U.S. position in Asia. 
But the Republicans are committed to 
do something about Korea, and, in gen- 
eral, to wage a more active fight against 
communism in the Far East. 

Given this Republican attitude, plus 
the existing situation in Asia, the least 
Eisenhower can do is press for a quick 
solution in Korea. A minimum program 
might involve a drive to the waist of 
North Korea. 

Such an offensive, even if successful, 
wouldn't necessarily bring Stalin around 
to accepting a solid Korean truce. But 
it might engineer a new military stale- 
mate that, to U.S. thinking, would be 
more satisfactory than the present one. 
Once U.N. forces had established this 
shorter defense line South Korean 
forces would probably man the front 
line pretty much by themselves. 
¢ Complications—But there will be 
strong pressure on Eisenhower to go be- 
yond this kind of limited offensive—to 
force the Chinese Reds to give up all 
of North Korea, even if it involves 
bombing Manchurian industry and 
transportation and a complete economic 
blockade of the Chinese mainland. 

Such a policy clearly would involve 
big risks, including the possibility that 
it might set off World War III. But 
most observers doubt that Stalin would 
carry things that far if the Korean allies 
were dlenly united on the policy. 

Eisenhower's problem would be in 
getting the rest of the allies to go along. 
*robably all of them would be against 
bombing Manchuria. ‘The British 
would be sure to balk at a total eco- 
nomic blockade. Behind the opposition 
in both cases would be the fear of pro- 
voking a general war in Asia, or the 
fear that Red China would be driven 
even further into Moscow’s clutches. 
¢ Indo-China—There’s some fecling 
among Eisenhower's advisers that it 
would be wiser to win in Indo-China be- 
fore plunging into an all-out Korean 
offensive. They start with the assump- 
tion that the present defensive policy 
in Indo-China is a losing proposition, 
that the Communists must be beaten 
soon—before all Southeast Asia is lost. 

To carry out this kind of plan, the 
U.S. would have to ask France to send 
additional forces to Indo-China. Then 
this war would have to get priority, sec- 
ond only to Korea, for large new ship- 
ments of U.S. planes and other war 
equipment, 

As things stand now, though, there 
wouldn’t be a chance in the world of 
getting France to send big reinforce- 
ments to Indo-China. That’s because 
French resources, both military and 
financial, already are heavily strained 
by that war. Only a completely new 
U.S.-French relationship could conceiv- 
ably bring the French around to trying 
for a pc victory in Indo-China. 


WOUNDED retuming from Indo-China war make French wonder if it’s worth it. 


ll. Molding the West Together 


Even if the U.S. Asian policy remains 
as is, Eisenhower will have a tough 
problem to handle in Western Europe. 
The defense buildup there has lost the 
momentum it had during 1951 and 
carly 1952. What's more, there’s grow- 
ing reluctance, especially in France, to 
letting Germany rearm. 

European leaders now want to stretch 
out their defense effort, put the empha- 
sis on developing new weapons for 1955. 
Thev justify this policy on two grounds: 
(1) Meeting the targets the U.S. wants 
would overtax their economic strength; 
and (2) the danger of Soviet aggression 
in Europe has faded since 1950. 

Eisenhower will undoubtedly try to 
persuade Europe to keep its military 
guard up. U.S. intelligence doesn’t go 
along with the European view about 
the danger of Russian aggression. And 
U.S. military men insist new weapons 
haven't reached the stage where they 
can be substituted for conventional ones. 
¢-Basic Conflict—At bottom, Fisen- 
hower’s problem is to resolve the con- 
flict between global policy needs and 
the special interests of countries like 
France and Britain. 

France is the prime example of this 
kind of conflict: Its eiliticel and mili- 
tary interests, as Frenchmen see them, 
don’t mesh with the kind of global 
policy the U.S. is figuring on. 


Take German rearmament. Wasli- 
ington planners feel that a German 
army is needed to beef up Western 
Europe’s military defense. The French 
agreed to go along some two years ago 
but insisted that German forces must 
be fitted into a joint European army— 
the European Defense Community. 
Now the French are balking at EDC. 
They fear Germany will dominate it. 

So Paris may soon be asking Wash- 
ington for two things: (1) a special 
U.S. guarantee of French security that 
overrides both the EDC and NATO 
commitments; and (2) more help in 
Indo-China, simply to hold out there. 

If the French don’t get their way 
on these two points, it’s quite possible 
that the French Parliament will still 
be stalling on EDC by next summer. 
The West German elections are due 
at that time, and Chancellor Adenauer 
may casily lose out to the Socialists 
if he can’t produce a record of success- 
ful Eure pean integration. 
¢ North Africa—Or take France’s policy 
in North Africa—in Tunisia and Mor- 
occo. The French are determined to 
hang on to those territories. They 
figure that without them, France would 
be finished even as a second-class power, 
could no longer hope to stand up to 
Germany (BW —Dec.20'52,p110). 

But the repercussions of the tough 
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fewer dollars, provide Europeans 
with an incentive to increase pro- 
ductivity in their factories. Yet 
here, too, The Economist cautions 
against over-optimism. Enconomi- 
cally, the problem of transferrin 
currency would have to be a 
out. Politically, it’s doubtful that 
many nations would risk the possi- 
ble lon of defense industry that 
such a scheme of competitive bid- 
ding — entail. 

he Economist loses its gloom in 
proposing its own pet plan for an 
Atlantic Payments Union. As the 
survey itself admits, this scheme 
leans heavily on the ideas of the 
late Lord Keynes. It involves a 
credit union, which would create a 
new international currency, backed 
by large deposits from participating 
nations. Once the currency was 
issued, free, nondiscriminatory 
trade could begin. 


ERE’S A NUTSHELL outline of 
The Economist scheme: 

Present trade deficits would be 
ignored so that every nation would 
start with a credit balance, given 
in exchange for its initial deposit 
in the union. Credit would be in 
the form of a new currency, which 
could be used for the purchase of 
imports from other members and 
must be accepted in payment for 
exports. A country amassing a bal- 
ance of payments surplus would re- 
ceive interest from debtors, not in 
the new currency unit but in claims 
on their resources. Such a rule, the 
survey states, would make nations 
think twice about running up a big 
debt. 

The Economist notes carefully 
that the proposed U.S. contribu- 
tion of $35-billion is less than its 
total foreign aid bill for the last 
seven years. But it doesn’t neglect 
to add a special inducement: As 
security for its outlay, the U.S. 
would have the right to claim $35- 
billion worth of foreign investments 
and imports. In addition, the in- 
ternal management of debtor coun- 
tries would be subject to U.S. 
control through the union. The 
Economist ee the straight-faced 
observation that, in its opinion, 
there is no cheaper way of attaining 
convertibility and free trade. 


HIS PLAN sounds suspiciously 
like more aid—well in ad- 
vance of more trade. There’s no 


doubt that if the U.S. forked over 
$35-billion in one lump sum, the 
movement towards free and ex- 
panding trade would have a certain 
amount of elbowroom. But only 
for a time. On the basis of The 
Economist’s own analysis, the en- 
tire U.S. quota could disappear 
down the drain in three years or so. 

What The Economist’s plan 
does accomplish is to point up the 
immensity of the problem. In the 
face of the overpowering economic 
position of the U.S., no piddling 
measure is likely to work. But if the 
economic horizon is as dark as the 
survey makes out, then it can’t be 
disguised, except temporarily, by 
pretending that any new interna- 
tional currency is as good as gold. 

The depressing picture painted 
by The Economist clearly shows 

ere’s no cheap and easy way to a 
free-trading, convertible world. But 
that doesn't mean we must give up 


without trying. 


NE EXPERT, Professor John H. 
O Williams of Harvard, has 
made an analysis of the dollar 
sian that largely parallels ‘The 
“conomist’s survey. He agrees with 
the general thesis that there is a 
basic imbalance between the U.S. 
and its allies. But he doesn’t share 
The Economist’s deep gloom. Pro- 
fessor Williams believes that the 
dollar problem is long-term, that it 
cannot be solved by pinning all our 
hopes on a single solution. Instead, 
he suggests the trial-and-crror 
method of putting every flexible ap- 
proach to the test. And he believes 
the start must be made at once. 

Thus, Williams would go along 
with The Economist’s contention 
that tariff reform, of itself, wouldn’t 
amount to much more than a nib- 
bling at the problem. But reduc- 
tions in tariffs plus disinflation plus 
investments plus offshore purchas- 
ing may make a sizable difference. 
Moreover, Williams differs from 
The Economist in his assessment 
of the potential U.S. demand for 
imports. He considers our growin 
dependence on the rest of the worl 
as the biggest hope for reachin 
the twin goals of free trade aa 
convertibility. 

But even this won’t happen au- 


tomatically. And if it is to happen. 


at all, it will require a long, pains- 
taking process of integrating all 
possible avenues of approach. 
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mark the dates... 


ATTEND and BENEFIT 


You'll have an unequalled opportunity 
to see, examine, and discuss the latest 
methods and equipment developed for 
conditioning air in all types of buildings, 
plants, and homes . . . make many new, 
valuable contacts . . . come away with a 
wealth of sound, cost-saving ideas, un- 
available elsewhere in so little time. 
Don’t miss this unique exposition of 
ideas and progress. 


Management International Exposition Co. 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the world’s most com- 
plete line of automatic coffee dis- 
pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity to profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’sfavorite beverage. Dispensers 
for factories, offices, stores, gas 
stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 
equipment —sells Kwik-Kafé Cof- 
fee and supplies. 


Key Territories still availabie 

franchise include Okle- 
homa City, Savannah, Erie. 
Write for full details. 


Send for free 20- 
page catalog-bro- 
chure, which tells the 
Rudd-Melikian story. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Ine, 


Dept. B., 1949 N. Howerd Sireel 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD PATTERN 


The Experts Brood over Dollar Gap 


RADE, NoT arp” expresses the 

new approach in economic 
relations between the U.S. and its 
allies. Most experts agree that the 
biggest handicap to. increased trade 
is the chronic ttc of dollars in 
the rest of the world (BW—Oct.11 
"52,p106). Where the experts dis- 
agree is over ways and means of 
remedying that shortage. 

Recently, the highly respected 
Economist of London made a 
lengthy survey of the problem, 
titled “Living with the Dollar.” It 
gloomily concludes that the famil- 
iar dollar gap might easily become 
an impassable gulf unless a solution 
is found. Moreover, the survey ar- 
gues that if the U.S. wants a sys- 
tem of freewheeling multilateral 
trade in the world, no half meas- 
ures can do the trick. 


ECONOMIST’s own formula 

for reaching that objective 
would require the U.S. to con- 
tribute $35-billion to establish a 
huge, new international credit 
union. 

However farfetched that proposal 
may sound, The Economist does a 
real service with its critical examina- 
tion of the many other proposals 
being discussed on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It writes off some 
ideas as economically unworkable. 
Others, like the scheme to boost 
the dollar price of gold, The Econ- 
omist considers oolitically imprac- 
tical. As for some of the more real- 
istic oe suggested in the 
U.S., The Economist bluntly de- 
clares that none of them goes far 
enough. 

Take the anti-inflation approach. 
The survey criticizes the nations of 
the free world—especially the ster- 
ling bloc—for failing to live within 
their means. It castigates the Com- 
monwealth nations for sponsoring 
high-cost industrialization schemes; 
then, in the same breath, it attacks 
Britain itself for concentrating on 
the production of consumer goods, 
rather than capital goods. Accord- 


ing to The Economist’s analysis, a 
policy of deliberate disinflation can 
stem the dollar drain. But defla- 
tion alone would hardly be enough 
to turn the tide. 

In fact, the survey makes clear 


that paring budgets to the bone 
might be fatal. ‘Too much ruthless 
economy might mean either a sharp 
drop in living standards and a rise 
in unemployment, or wholesale dis- 
crimination abroad against U.S. 
products. In any case, it might 
mean less, rather than more, trade. 
The Economist takes a dim view 
of those who look for a solution in 
free trade. It throws cold water 
on the suggestion that reducing 
U.S. tariffs would result in a dollar 
bonanza for exporting nations. It 
points out that though U.S. tar- 
iffs have already been reduced some 
60% since 1937, the proportion of 
our consumer expenditures for im- 
ports of food and manufactured 
goods has actually declined from 
— levels. Before the war, our 
ood imports were as high as 5% 
of total spending on food; since, 
the proportion has shrunk to 
around 3%. Imports of manufac- 
tured goods averaged around 34% 
in the 1930s; now they remain close 
to 2%. Lower tariffs would help, 
says The Economist, but even com- 
plete elimination of U. S. tariff bar- 
riers is branded a relief, not a 
cure. The survey estimates that Eu- 
ropean exporters could gain—at 
best—no more than $1-billion 
yearly, which would still leave U.S. 
trade with its allies out of whack. 


or voes The Economist survey 
N. see much hope in the future 
trend of U.S. imports of raw ma- 
terials. Even though our demand 
will increase, that won’t send a tide 
of dollars flowing across the Atlan- 
tic. Even conceding that U.S. 
needs for raw materials from abroad 
might triple in the next 25 years, 
the survey predicts that the major 
beneficiaries will be Canada and 
Latin America—not the major dol- 
lar deficit nations in Western Eu- 
rope and the Commonwealth. In- 
deed, it warns that the sterling 
area’s future share of our imports 
may be less, rather than more than 
present levels. 

The Economist scoffs at the sug- 
gestion that U.S. private and gov- 
ernment investment in backward 
areas is an effective solution. It 
favors U.S. loans on both political 
and economic grounds, but not be- 


cause they will shrink Western Eu- 
rope’s dollar deficit. Indeed, The 
Economist editors expect just the 
opposite. They cite the old maxim 
that investment is followed by 
trade, fearing that if only the U.S. 
pours money into development 
projects, Western Europe's ex- 
porters would be left out in the 
cold. 

That’s not all. The proposal for 
a hefty U.S. stabilization loan to 
back sterling convertibility is at- 
tacked by The Economist. There’s 
no guarantee, says the survey, that 
such a loan wouldn’t go the way of 
past abortive experiments in con- 
vertibility. Such a loan would be 
based on the naive assumption that 
there is no organic imbalance be- 
tween the U.S. and the rest of the 
world. 


HERE ARE THREE lines of attack, 

however, that The Economist 
survey considers well worth exam- 
ining. A boost of the dollar price 
of gold is one that it favors on 
economic grounds. The survey 
claims that if gold had risen in line 
with the price of other commodi- 
ties, the sterling area would have 
showed a postwar dollar surplus 
rather than yawning deficits. 

On the other hand, jacking the 
gold price would encourage infla- 
tionary tendencies. And the main 
difficulty, observes The Economist, 
is simply that the U.S. would never 
buy such a scheme. 

Another approach, involving 
U.S. price support for foreign raw 
materials, may be more practical. 
The Economist suggests that long- 
term purchasing agreements based 
on a price index could help in two 
ways. They might cushion the 
shock of a U.S. recession; they 
might lead to more production of 
those materials we need most. But 
the survey cautions that this could 
only be one small plank in bridging 
the dollar gap. 

A third plan favored by The 
Economist is to pool the defense 
budgets of the NATO nations. 
The pool would be used for buying 
arms through a system of competi- 
tive bidding among the members. 
This “offshore purchasing” method 
would insure more weapons for 
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New Convertible features 335 h.p. V-8 engine, a removable top, adjustable steering wheel, and built-in hydraulic jacks. 


How’d you like 
to drive one of these? 


Auto-makers test experimental models today be- 
fore putting their insignia on your car of tomorrow! 


Sooner than you think, the car you drive may have the sleek 
look of tomorrow you see ‘wat 

To speed the day, auto-makers build dozens of experi- 
mental cars, They test, measure, add improvements, 

And when tomorrow’s production model rolls off the line, 
proudly wearing the maker’s insignia, it will be handsome, 
efficient, right for your motoring needs. 

Because the automobile manufacturer —like the maker 
of bobby pins, breakfast food or toasters—knows that if his 
brand name doesn’t satisfy you, some other trademark will! 
So whenever you shop, name your brand—and better your 
brand of living! 

Streamlined hard-top has doors that curve up into roof, making it INCORPORATED 
} easier to enter and leave. Note how bumper circles car completely. A Non-Profit Educational Foundation, 37 West 57 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


American-designed, this new model was hand-crafted in Italy. Exact Scale Model enables designers and engineers to coordinate 
Chrome-plated wire wheels add style, help cool brakes and tires. mechanical needs, exterior style and interior comfort. 
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What's Going On 


in Texas? 


=~" Let us send you, without cost or obligation, 
PULSE of Texas. \t is a new service prepared especially for the 
busy man. 
It answers many of the questions you want to ask about the 
important industrial area in Houston and Texas’ Coastal Corridor. 
Each regular issue contains a brief summary of current Texas 
business activity plus more detailed, technical information on a 
subject of interest to management in many fields. 


KEEP PULSE on FILE 


You will want the information supplied by this new 
service in your files; you will especially want your 
technical men* to have it handy. 


«and if Texas is in Your Plans 


Let us show you in person the many advantages that Texas offers expand- 
ing and decentralizing industries. Plan to visit sunny, hospitable Texas 
during these winter months, Let us know when you're coming, and we'll 
arrange to show you Houston and the Texas Coastal Corridor. Mean- 
while, ask for PULSE of Texas; you'll find it stimulating. 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE 


Subsidiery of Houston Oil Company of Texas 


* If you'll send us theirnames when = Wholesalers of 
you send your own, we'll be glad 


to see that they also receive person- N t | 
ally addressed copies of PULSE a ura 


of Texas. 


O. 
JAS 


BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


Mexico’s TV titans, Emilio Azcarraga 
and Romulo O’Farrill, are working out 
details this week of a merger that will 
put their stations under joint opera- 
tion. The deal amounts to a complete 
realignment of the Mexican radio and 
video business. TV programming will 
come from Azcarraga’s newly opened 
multimillion dollar Television Center 
in the capital, can be beamed all the 
way to Mexico’s Gulf Coast by a new 
transmitter perched atop a nearby vol- 
cano. 


Private U. S. investments abroad totaled 
more than $11.8-billion at the end 
of 1950. That’s the finding of an exten- 
sive study just completed by the Office 
of Business Economics of the Dept. of 
Commerce. The census, first of its kind 
since the war, shows that 70% of the 
total was invested in Latin America and 
Canada. 

Holland’s largest manufacturer of femi- 
nine apparel, N. V. Confectiefabrick, 
Amsterdam, plans to supply U.S. 
women with 7,000 coats and suits in 
time for this year’s Easter parade. 
They'll be styled along U.S. lines, will 
retail from $75 to $125. 


President Vargas has presented the 
Brazilian Congress with a long-awaited 
bill to streamline the federal administra- 
tive machinery. Action will be taken 
on the bill in a special section of Con- 
gress beginning Jan. 15. 


West German aviation: Bonn plans to 
revive the old German airline, Deutsche 
Lufthansa, next year with an_ initial 
capitalization of $36-million. The gov- 
ernment will be the chief stockholder, 
German states and private citizens will 
be allowed minority interests. 

Tank trucks for whisky will soon be put 
into use by W. & A. Gilbey, “pad in 
wine merchants and distillers. The 
specially designed trucks have a 2,000- 
gal. capacity, will be used to transport 
whisky from the company’s blending 
warehouse in Aberdeen to its Edinburgh 
bottling plant. 


Japan and Volkswagen, the West Ger- 
man ato manufacturer, have signed a 
contract for the delivery of 200 Volks- 
wagens during the first quarter of 1953. 
And Japan is planning to establish a 
Volkswagen assembly plant soon. It 
will manufacture some parts itself, the 
rest will be imported and assembled at 
the plant. The Japanese say that Volks- 
wagens are much better suited to their 
needs than U.S. cars: They are cheaper, 
can handle Japan’s poor roads better. 
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effect immediately. But they were ne- 
gotiated during a controls period, when 
many other employers and unions were 
sticking to regulations. 

eOne Answer—One solution receiv- 
ing some attention would not make 
wage decontrol retroactive. It would 
apply only to future agreements, not 
to past ones submitted to WSB. Pro- 
posals for wage adjustments now before 
the stabilization board would be re- 
ferred back to the parties, for a new 
look. 

This might upset some settlements 
worked out under wage controls, create 
some unexpected bargaining tensions. 
But it would give parties an oppor- 


tunity to consider contract terms in an 
altogether different a 

¢ Standby Power—And what if infla- 
tionary pressures should develop from 
wages and prices, once controls are 
ended? The most frequently heard 
proposal is for standby arrangements 
that would let the President act, with- 
out the delay of new congressional ac- 
tion to reimpose controls. 

Onerous as wage controls are to 
labor, unions seem in general agree- 
ment with management on_ this: 
“Effective and comprehensive” con- 
trols should be retained on a standby 
basis, to be put into effect whenever 
inflationary pressures require it. 


Mutiny among the Coal Operators 


Two Midwest groups, under a deal with John L. Lewis, 
have quit the bituminous operators’ association. 


The Bituminous Coal Operators 
Assn.—set up to deal with the power 
of John L. Lewis—will bargain with the 
United Mine Workers in 1953 with 
two fewer affiliated groups. Illinois 
and Indiana associations of coal pro- 
ducers withdrew from BCOA, effective 
last weekend. 

The formal withdrawal wasn’t much 
of a surprise. Developments in 1952 
had forecast it. 
¢ Deal Made—The Illinois and In- 
diana associations joined BCOA for bar- 
aining purposes last April. Harry M. 
Moses, BCOA’s strong man in nego- 
tiations with Lewis (BW —Sep.23’50, 
p104), represented them in early bar- 
gaining sessions. Wage talks stalemated. 
' When UMW threatened a national 
walkout last Sept. 19, the two Mid- 
west associations sought an out. They 
were willing to settle with Lewis to 
continue operating, and objected to 
what they described as BCOA bar- 
gaining “dominated by steel companies 
which own mines.” 

Lewis agreed to exempt employers 
in the Illinois and Indiana groups 
from the strike threat, provided they'd 
(1) accept whatever terms were finally 
negotiated with BCOA, and (2) pull out 
of the association. The deal was made 
on those terms. 

The withdrawal was slow coming 
afterward because of a technicality in 
regulations covering BCOA member- 
ships. For practical purposes, though, 
it was consummated immediately. IIli- 
nois and Indiana operators merely quit 
their state groups, temporarily, and thus 
effectively severed ties with BCOA. 
¢ Complaints—Fred S$. Wilkey, Chi- 
cago, secretary of the Illinois Coal Op- 
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erators Assn., said the group’s formal 
resignation effective Dec. 31 was 
“friendly, and there is no fight.” His 
group had merely decided, he said, that 
being independent of the big BCOA 
would make contract negotiating easier, 
perhaps keep the state group out of 
strikes. 

The output of steel “captive” mines 
—important in the structure of BCOA 
—is consumed almost entirely by steel 
mills. Tlinois and Indiana groups say 
this means that BCOA is dominated 
by interests of the steel companies, 
rather than of commercial mine oper- 
ators selling coal into the regular 
market. 

The Indiana association represents 
major strip mines in that state. The 
Illinois group represents 30 companies 
operating 70 mines with 17,000 miners, 
and producing 35-million tons of 
bituminous annually. 
Little Effect-Minus these two 
groups, BCOA now covers only Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, northern West Virginia, 
and “captive” mines. (The entire 
southern segment of the industry had 
already been bargaining separately.) 

Moses feels that his association’s 
bargaining won't be affected. No more 
withdrawals are expected. Instead, 
plans are afoot to strengthen the asso- 
ciation at a meeting of executive com- 
mittee members next week. 

At that time, BCOA-—which vigor- 
ously denies domination by “captive 
mine” operators or any other group— 
expects to change the method of 
representation on the executive com- 
mittee, and increase its power. This, 
it hopes, will help aan off further 
criticism. 


to cut and drill 
paper with 


Challenge 
Equipment 


It’s just good management, nowadays to 
seek out savings in time and effort. That's 
why companies with continuous demands 
for paper cutting and drilling have turn- 
ed to Challenge Equipment. Operation is 
safe, simple and swift; results are 
accurate and dependable; and ‘,* 
output can be geared ( 
needs. mail 4 3 
pon for facts on this & 
cost-saving equip- 
ment today! 


DEALERS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send us details on: 
O Lever Paper Cutters ©) Hand Power Drills 
Power Paper Cutters Fact Power Drills 
Proof Presses ®. Punches 
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Bargaining Timetable, 1953 
Here are some of the important wage negotiations coming up in 1953: 


February—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and United Rubber Workers 
(CIO); General Motors and other major auto companies and United 
Auto Workers (CIO)—in connection with their conversion to a new 
escalator basis (BW—Dec.27'52,p74). 


March—U.S. Rubber Co. and URW; major cotton and woolen textile 
employers and Textile Workers Union of America (CIO); General 
Electric Co. and CIO and independent unions; major meat packers 
and AFL and CIO unions. 


April—Westinghouse Electric Co. and its unions. 


June—Basic steel companies and United Steelworkers (CIO); Bethle- 
hem Steel and Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Worker: 
(CIO); Western Union and AFL and independent unions; Atlantic 


Workers. 
roads and railroad brotherhoods. 


try, and therefore important. 


industry. 


and Gulf Coast shippers and National Maritime Union (CIO). 
July—Aluminum Co. of America and USW. 
August—Nonferrous-metals employers and Mine, Mill & Smelter 


September—Coal companies and United Mine Workers; major rail- 


These are frequently pattern-setting negotiations for segments of indus- 
But wage pressures and tests might 
develop elsewhere, possibly in oil, communications, glass, or some other 


Time to Kill Controls? 


By the time industry gets to im- 
portant 1953 wage negotiations (table, 
above), wage controls may be dead. 

The incoming Administration wants 
to jettison controls—and the negotia- 
tions calendar will give it a breather 
in which to make up its mind on these 
questions: 

¢ Would removal of wage con- 
trols set off a new round of wage in- 
creases? 

¢ Would it accelerate the upward 
wage movement initiated late in 1952 
by the steel and coal increases? 

¢ In short, would killing controls 
be unstabilizing? 
¢ Growing Sentiment—Before a final 
decision can be made on ending wage 
controls, these questions must an- 
swered, negatively, to the satisfaction 
of the new Administration. ‘They must 
be answered convincingly for members 
of the new Congress, too. Controls 
can be lifted simply by executive order, 
but it is unlikely that such an order 
would be given in the important carly 
days of a new administration without 
a previous agreement with Congress. 

¢ answers may not be hard to find. 


There has been a growing sentiment 
= continuing wage controls. 
nions criticize pay curbs as “mean- 
ingless” and demand their elimination. 
Many in management, disturbed over 
what happened in the coal industry's 
late-195 Sesion. are coming to the 
conclusion that the law should either 
be tightened, and backed up with stron 
price and production controls, or tosse 
out completely. 
¢ Unity—for Once—Many employers 
complain that wage controls have up- 
set orderly bargaining; negotiations 
on wages must begin not at the pay 
level set by expiring or reopening con- 
tracts, but at that level plus the maxi- 
mum allowance permitted by wage 
controls. 

Thus, a floor is set under settlement 
terms. Employers can’t settle for less, 
regardless of individual economic con- 
ditions; inevitably, they have to settle 
above the floor through bargaining on 
additional wage concessions and fringe 
benefits. 

Unions want controls removed to 
permit ne for higher pay; oddly, 
many employers would like to see them 


removed to make possible bargaining 
for more limited wage increases. 

¢ Offer vs. Demand—Significantly, some 
of the important settlements in 1952 
—those, for instance, in the electrical 
manufacturing industry—were not di- 
rectly pegged to wage controls. They 
were negotiated, to the atom of strike 
threats in some parts of the industry, 
on the basis of company offers and 
union demands. 

Removal of controls and the restora- 
tion of table-pounding bargaining with- 
out government restraints might mean 
more strikes—but advocates in Wash- 
ington of ending wage curbs doubt it. 
They point out that 1952 probably 
will show more man-days of work lost 
in strikes than any year since 1946— 
the record year. During the first nine 
months, strike idleness cost 48.5-mil- 
lion man-days of work. It seems un- 
likely now that 1953 will produce more 
labor-management strife 1952, re- 
gardless of whether controls on wages 
are on or off. 

Nor, say the advocates of an early 

end of controls, is it likely that pay 
pressures in 1953 will be upsetting 
to the economy. Assuming no marked 
rise in the government’s cost-of-living 
index by next June, when stecl nego- 
tiations are expected to engender the 
first real pressure, settlements are likely 
to be modest und for the most part 
peaceful. 
e Rider—Against these arguments for 
an end of controls is one, being heard 
less and less often, that contends wage 
controls can’t be eliminated without 
taking off other controls at the same 
time. And that could mean, advocates 
of continued controls say, a runaway 
spiral of boosted wages and prices. 

Certainly, management’s expressed 
interest in eliminating controls has 
aimed at all of them—wages, perhaps, 
last of all. Any move to take off the 
pay curbs, regardless of whether prices 
are decontrolled or not, might be op- 
posed. But such a move, involving a 
more limited form of price controls 
than now exists, might be tried. 
¢ Counter Problems—Along with what 
to do about price controls if wage 
curbs are removed, two more prob- 
lems would be encountered. One in- 
volves the raft of cases that undoubt- 
edly would be left unresolved if WSB 
suddenly closed up shop. The other, a 
question of what would happen if 
wages began getting out of line. 

any of the cases now before WSB 
(at last count, about 12,000 in na- 
tional and regional offices) involve 
wage increases that do not fit naturally 
into present stabilization patterns. If 
controls are ended, they could go into 
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No door sign tags home as institution; residents have no restrictions even though 


this operation in its major port, San 
Francisco. Building plans there call for 
a combination of retirement apartments 
and a first-class hotel for seamen waitin 

for assignment. Apartment rents will 
be about the same as in Wilmington; 
hotel rooms will go for about $2 to $3 
a night. The SUP fund has a kitty of 
about $1-million for buildings and bene- 
fits and a monthly income of $75,000 
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they pay low rent. They come and go as they please. 


for Landlocked Seafarers 


derived from the 60¢-a man per day 
that employers contribute. 

Seattle and Portland will get similar 
facilities eventually, with the same low 
cost and freedom from restrictions for 
seamen. The fund also provides mem- 
bers with extra hospital benefits and 
¢upplements to their state and federal 
old-age payments, and it plans to offer 
more in the future. 
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OVER-AGE SAILORS still come down to 
union hall to swap sea stories. 
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UNION HALL, center of activity for all 
sailors, is just a couple of blocks away. 
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RETIRED SEAMAN can knit, play poker, or do nothing in his Sailors’ Union lodgings. 


Union Makes a Home 


* When the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific, affiliated with AFL's Seafarers 
International Union, won an employer- 
paid welfare plan in 1949, the union de- 
cided to go slow before it took any big 
steps toward putting its retirement sys- 
tem into operation. But the shape of 
the plan is clearly visible now—in a pilot 
model, 16-apartment building at Wil 
mington, Calif., in Los Angeles harbor. 


SUP bought an apartment building, 
completely rebuilt it, and then installed 
16 of its retired members in their own 
private two-room lodgings. ‘The old sea- 
men come and go as they please, free of 
the rules and regulations of old-age 
homes. All they pay is $15 a month for 
space worth $50 or $60. The union 
pays the rest out of its retirement funds. 

Now SUP plans a larger version of 
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About the only thing you can be sure of is that 
things will change. When you buy office equip- 
ment you want to be sure that it will be tops today 
—and tomorrow. 

“Y and E” balanced design, unique, chameleon- 
like Neutra-Tone Gray finish, plus strong, clean 
lines backed up by rigid girder construction, give 
you office equipment that keeps its good looks and 
top performance through the changing years. 

“Y and E” balanced design has paid off for the 
company above—and it will keep on paying off 


“Y and E"' BALANCED DESIGN GIVES YOU LASTING GOOD LOOKS, 
TOP PERFORMANCE, AND ADAPTABILITY TO CHANGE, 


Why these desks keep 
up with change... 
without cost to you 


for years to come, 

For office equipment that keeps up with change 
without cost to you, standardize on “Y and E.” 
We make the most complete selection of desks 
available today, and you will find the same hand- 
some style designed into the many models in all 
and E” lines. 

There’s a franchised “Y and E” dealer or Branch 
in your city who can prove to you the benefits of 
balanced design. Call him or write us direct for 
our office equipment catalog No. 3806. 


YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO., 1006 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 


DESKS, FILES, AND SUPPLIES TO FILL EVERY NEED 
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Hazardous 


SCOTT. AVIATION CORP. 


NEW YORK 


i Toronto 


New York 17 


Service Manager of Major Appliance 
Distributor Stops Burnouts with 
Klixon Protected Motors 


ST. LOUIS, MO.:; Mr. Eugene Kaminski, 
Service Manager of the Artophone Corpo: 
ration, largest independent electrical dis- 
tributor in the Midwest, finds Klixon Pro- 
tectors save service calls. 

“Our experience has shown that KLIXON 
Inherent Overheat Motor Protectors practi- 
cally eliminate service calls due to motor 
burnouts. We are completely sold on 
KLIXON Protectors.” 


The Klixon Protector illustrated is built 

into she motor by the motor manufac- 
turer. It keeps motors 
in such equipment as re- 
frigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., 
working preventing 
the motors from burning 
out. Reduce service calls, 
minimize repairs and re- 
placements, request equip- 
ment that has motors with 
Klixon Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


of of ro & Corps 
STREET 
MASS. 


LABOR BRIEFS 


Railroad pay under escalator contracts 
drops 1¢ an hour as a result of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ mid-November 
cost-of-living index—even though the fig- 
ure rose slightly, to 191.6% of 1935- Ks 
average costs (BW—Dec.27'52,p74). On 

the last rail pay adjustment ion, the in- 
dex stood at 192.3%. 


CIO is protesting NLRB’s punishment 
of a United Packinghouse Workers local 
in Camden, N. J., because an official 
was convicted of filing a false non- 
Communist oath (BW-—Nov.29’52, 
pl15). CIO doesn’t object to the jail 
sentence for the false oath, but says 
decertification of the local was wrong 
because “members . . . could not have 
known whether the man was a Com- 
munist or not.” It warns that the pen- 
alty might “ally members of the ca 
with the Communist officer.” 


Net worth of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers (CIO) was re- 
ported at $190,102 for the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30. Costs for the year ex- 
ceeded income by $59,961. Figures in- 
dicate the stormy time IUE is having 
in its fight against the rival, leftwing 
United Electrical Workers (ex-CIO). 


What to do about Walter Reuther’s 
salary as CIO president is currently 
causing some concern in CIO unions. 
Past policy has been for the president's 
own union to pay him, with CIO pay- 
ing no salary itself. The United Steel- 
workers paid Philip Murray $25,000 
and had voted him a $15,000 raise, to 
$40,000. As head of the United Auto 
Workers, Reuther is paid only $11,250 
annually. ‘To many in CIO, that’s too 
low for the federation’s top man. 


Presentment by a New York grand jury 
urging NLRB to revoke certifications 
of two leftwing unions—United Elec- 
trical Workers and American Com- 
munications Assn.—still stands, despite 
union efforts to get it expunged from 
court records. The grand jury criticized 
UE, ACA, and other unions for what it 
described as “a subterfuge” in comply- 
ing with Taft-Hartley non-Communist 
oath rules (BW—Dec.6'51,pi53). 


Con may act in 1953 to empower 
the President to declare that a shipping 
tieup affecting Hawaii or Alaska is a 
national emergency—subject to injunc- 
tion to keep commerce moving while 
the government seeks a settlement. Sen. 
Hugh Butler, slated to head the In- 
terior & Insular Affairs Committee, told 


Hawaiian businessmen that such a “bi- 
partisan” bill is being drafted. 


A million-dollar suit filed by a CIO 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers local 
in Chicago against Leaf Brands, Inc., 
charges the chewing gum maker (1) 
refused to make a 3¢ raise retroactive; 
and (2) by its attitude damaged the 
union’s “standing with, and goodwill 
. and support of [its] members.” 


Machinists’ Victory Ends 
Sunbeam Feud with UE 


Negotiators for the International 
Assn. of Machinists (AFL) settled down 
to contract talks with Sunbeam Corp. 
in Chicago this week. The lengthy, 
complex fight for the right to represent 
Sunbeam’s 2,600 employees in three 
Chicago plants appeared at an end. 

IAM won bargaining rights in elec- 
tions held on company premises under 
National Labor Relations Board super- 
vision. It had no union opposition, and 
piled up a vote of 2,203 for representa- 
tion by IAM to a scant 362 against it. 

The balloting ended a fight by the 
leftwing United Electrical Workers (ex- 
CIO) tor representation rights in Sun- 
beam plants (BW—Nov.3’51,p36). UE 
had its name on NLRB ballots until 
just before the election, then it gave 
* So did its rival International Union 

Electrical Workers (CIO). 

UE originally had jurisdiction in Sun- 
beam plants. Shortly after CIO ousted 
UE in a purge of the left wing in 1949, 
Sunbeam suspended bargaining _rela- 
tions with UE. The company cited the 
UE leaders’ refusal to sign non-Com- 
munist affidavits required under the 
Taft-Hartley law. Later, they signed 
oaths, but Sunbeam refused to deal with 
them. 

IAM moved in several months later, 
organized Sunbeam workers, and signed 
a contract with the company. UE. pro- 
tested. The contract was eventually 
held illegal. UE was declared the law- 
ful bargaining agent—and then, shortly, 
was decertified in a turn-around by 
NLRB. IAM petitioned for an election, 
and won it. 


The Pictures——Cover by Herb 
Kratovil. Rus Arnold—29; Robert 
E. Burke Studio—59; Chicago 
Molded Products Corp.—48; Bill 
Clinkscales—74; General Motors— 
54, 55; Int. News—27, 28, 64 
(rt.), 66; Homer Page—30; United 
Press—64 (It.); Dick Wolters—31. 
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FROM EVERY CONTINENT... 


One of the satisfying things about stamp collecting is that it can lead to 
friendly contacts and mutually profitable “exchanges” with people in almost 
every country in the world. 

This, too, is a fascinating aspect of the chemical business. For example, 
American Cyanamid Company buys raw materials from countries on 
every continent... naphthalene from Europe . . . ilmenite ore from India... 
bauxite from South America, to name a few. In turn, the company sells its own 
products all over the world, operates plants in seven foreign lands and has 
more than a hundred representatives in over thirty countries. 

In thus doing business on a world-wide scale, Cyanamid has made many 
friends in many nations . .. and is constantly contributing to higher 
economic standards abroad and to better international understanding. 
These, too, are among the benefits of Cyanamid chemical service. 


AMERICAN Granamid LOMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


OR 
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Room Air Conditioners have 
made a world of difference 
in my office...and my home” 


says: M. Mark Watkins, Vice President 
Conoflow Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Three years ago I bought a Remington 
Console for my office. I can’t tell you 
how satisfied I’ve been with it. Reming- 
ton Room Air Conditioners have 

a world of difference in my office... and 
my home. For as soon as I realized the 
health and comfort benefits I was gain- 
ing from the unit in my office, I had my 
home equipped with Remington Con- 
soles too. 

I chose Remington because it 
vides complete automatic control of 
temperature and humidity. Its cooling 
capacity is high, and it operates quietly 
and economically. The optional heati 
feature in the console has proved id 
on brisk spring and fall mornings when 
the central heating is off. 

So you see, I’m not only a satisfied 
customer, but a booster too. I recome 
mend Remington Ais Conditioners to 
all my friends. 


M. Mark Watkins 


By selecting Remington, you choose from 
the room air conditioning industry's most 
complete line—79 console and window 
units, a model for every requirement; 
each backed by a full warranty. See the 
handsome Remington console or window 
models at your nearby Remington deal- 
er. Or write for further information: 


Business by and large is a local affair, and local news takes 


a large place in every businessman’s thinking. 


Here, from a sampling of cities around the country, are some 
of the local events that made news last week. 


Can a Railroad Quit? 


CONCORD, N. H.-The mori- 
bund Suncook Valley RR has gone out 
of business—illegally. 

For 85 years the ittle road has served 
four central New Hampshire towns, 
with a present population of about 
10,000, along its 24 mi. of rickety 
track. After.10 years of operating in 
the red, this year it finally petitioned 
both the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the state Public Utilities 
Commission for authority to suspend 
operations, and to rip up its track for 
— But seven plants served by the 
road protested at public hearings. 

On Dec. 16, Edmond J. Stapleton, 
the road’s general manager, had ex- 
actly $9.07 left in the treasury, owed 
the road’s 20 employees two weeks’ 
back pay, and was way overdue on a 
$2,000 installment due General Elec- 
tric Co. on the line’s only locomotive. 
So he declared an embargo on freight 
deliveries at the road’s main terminal, 
at Concord, and just stopped running. 
The state commission refused to order 
the embargo lifted; ICC is expected to 
decide by the middle of the month. 

If ICC decides the road can abandon 
operations, Stapleton hopes to salvage 
up to $100,000 to pay off the employ- 
ees and take care of other bills. But 
if the commission says operations must 
resume, the road will face some inter- 
esting problems. For one, GE has re- 
possessed its locomotive. This leaves 
the road without any motive power. 

The final run, on Dec. 16, was fairly 
typical of the kind of thing that has 
been happening on the Suncook Valley 
for the past two years. Everything was 
fine from Concord as far as Epsom. 
But as engineer Oscar Brien started to 
pull out of Epsom station, the last two 
cars jumped the tracks. So Brien and 
brakeman Frank St. Laurent uncoupled 
the mavericks and left them there. The 
rest of the train continued to Pittsfield 
—the end of the line. 


Bracing an Airport 
PEORIA, ILL.-The problem of 


how to se Peoria’s airport from sink- 
ing gradually into the bowels of the 
earth was finally solved last weeck—but 
at a cost of $450,000. About half of 
the airport is located directly over an 
operating coal mine. A couple of years 


ago this section began to crack and 
sink (BW—Jun.10°50,p67). But the air- 
port had no control over the mining 
operation; the mineral rights to the 
land were leased by Edward Mohn & 
Son Coal Co. 

Last week the Peoria Airport Au- 
thority finally bought up the company’s 
mining rights for $450,000. Now all 
that remains to do is to brace the 
surface completely from below, and 
then close up the mine. An important 
result will be to put Peoria in line for 
federal aid for airport expansion and 
development—withheld up to now be- 
cause of the threat of further sinking. 


High and Dry 
HOWLAND, ME. -In cit- 


ies, closing down a plant that employed 
200 workers would not cause much of a 
ripple. But when St. Regis Paper Co. 
closed its mill in Howland last week, 
just about half of the 2,000 townspeo- 
ple were affected directly. 

This is not the first time Howland 
has been left high and dry. The first 
crisis came during the depression. Many 
Maine towns were left flat when the 
kraft paper industry moved south, and 
Howland was one of the most depressed 
towns in the state. It stayed that way 
until carly in World War II, when 
Atlas Plywood Corp. opened a plant 
there. In 1950 the town was threat- 
ened again when Gilman Paper Co. 
closed up, but that threat was lifted 
when St. Regis took over the Gilman 
plant. Now St. Regis has closed; it 
was losing $800,000 a year on the How- 
land mill, it says. 

Some Howland workers have already 
moved to labor-short Connecticut to 
find jobs. Prospects for those who stay 
in Howland are pretty hopeless. “It’s 
an awful blow at this time of year,” says 
First Selectman Clarence Buckley. 


Update 
LITTLE ROCK —Businessmen are 


breathing easy this week; the Air Force 
has definitely decided to build its big 
jet bomber base at Jacksonville, 15 mi. 
northeast of Little Rock. The base will 
be on land that businessmen here and 
in nearby communities raised the 
money to buy; although Congress ap- 
ropriated $233-million to build the 

s¢, it didn’t earmark any money to 


buy the site (BW —Sep.6’52,p139). 
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YOUR SALESMAN CAN’T get his foot in all the 
doors, all over town, at the same time. With 
only one set of legs, he can call on only one 
prospect at a time; but you can help him 
“stretch” his legs with Business Paper Ad- 
vertising. 


For Business Magazine Advertising reaches 
both the known and unknown, direct and 
indirect buying influences with your adver- 
tising message . . . calling on thousands of 


prospects at once. It ferrets out .. . contacts. 


and conditions . . . the prospects for your 
product or service. And it does the job at 
pennies per call. 


We call the consistent use of Business Pub- 
lication Advertising ‘‘ Mechanized Selling”’ be- 
cause it mechanizes the first three steps to a 
sale. For this high-speed, low-cost sales tool 
makes and maintains contact, arouses inter- 
est, creates preference and enables the sales- 
man to concentrate his valuable time and 
skill on the important job of making the sale. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of 
our 20-page booklet, ‘“‘Mechanizing Your 
Sales with Business Paper Advertising.’’ Also 
about our sound-slide film, ‘Mechanized Sell- 
ing . . . Blueprint for Profits,” which is avail- 
able for showing at sales meetings. 


HOW ‘‘MECHANIZED SELLING’ EXPANDED MARKETS AND IMPROVED PRODUCT RECOGNITION 


SALES VOLUME 
INCREASED 
FIVE FOLD 
SINCE 1948 


BRAND RECOGNITION 


JUMPED FROM lITH PLACE TO 380 
1945 


In 1948 XYZ Company launched an advertising program 
to widen the markets —in many industrial fields —for prod- 
ucts made from their plastics. Media: a select group of 
business magazines. Results: a five-fold sales increase in 
two years. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


AbD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS 


FORMATION 


A manufacturer of wire rope and control cord stepped up 
his advertising in Business Publications. Brand recogni- 
tion and product aay ot yond studies conducted before and 
after the advertising had appeared, showed that the Com- 
pany’s standing had advanced from 11th to 3rd place in 
the field, 
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Mc GRAW-HILL . 
FOR BUSINESS 
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. i Average annual advertising volume 1939-44 
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SERVICE 


You may be able to save some on your income tax next March if you take 
time now to run over the medical and dental bills you paid in 1952. 

The reason is this: It’s easy to overlook details as the months go by. 
Unless you have perfect records to rely on, you may pass over important 
deductions you could take. 


The medical expense deduction under the income tax law covers a lot of 
ground. It applies to all amounts you pay for diagnosis, cure, mitigation, 
treatment, or prevention of disease, or for any treatment that affects a part 
or function of the body. 

That means you can deduct from taxable income what you lay out for 
doctors, dentists, health supplies (vitamins, etc.), drugs, hospital costs, and 
nurses. Premiums paid for accident and health insurance are also costs of 
medical care. So are dues or fees for hospitalization or medical-care agencies. 

The government, however, puts four limits on the medical deducting you 
can do on your tax form. 

(1) You can deduct only those expenses that exceed 5% of your adjusted 
gross income—unless you’re over 65. (A man with an adjusted gross of 
$20,000, filing jointly with his wife, has medical expenses of $1,500. But he 
can deduct only $500, the amount in excess of 5% of the gross, or $1,000.) 

If either you or your wife is 65 or over, the 5% rule doesn’t apply to 
either of you. You can deduct all medical costs—within the specified top 
limits. 

(2) The total of anyone’s medical deductions can’t exceed these top 
limits. They range from $1,250 for a single person with no dependents to 
$5,000 for a married couple with two dependents. 

(3) You can deduct only those expenses you actually paid, not those you 
still owe. 

_ (4) You can’t deduct expenses that were compensated for by insurance 
or some other payment. 


One special rule that applies to medical deductions is this: You can 
take the deduction for a dependent who doesn’t give you an ordinary $600 
exemption for taxes—provided you pay more than half his living costs, 
including his medical costs. 

You get no tax exemption for any relative who has an income of $600 
or more a year. But you can get a medical expense deduction for him, 
regardless of what the relative earns. 


Probably the trickiest medical deductions to justify are those that 
involve costs of travel for health reasons. The Treasury automatically views 
them with suspicion. Even a doctor’s recommendation for a trip won't 
guarantee that the tax people will allow you to write off the costs. 


Generally, though, you’ll stand a good chance of getting your deduction 
if you can prove: 


¢ The trip is not a vacation or pleasure jaunt, but is made for a real medical 
reason on doctor’s orders. 


e The purpose is not just a rest, but an actual treatment of an ailment. 
You stayed at a hospital or rest home, rather than at a hotel. 


© The trip is for a temporary change. You won’t get a medical deduction 
if you shift your home permanently. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS maintains the only full-scale 
test track of its type in the implement industry. 
The track gives these combines more punishment 
in hours than normal service does in years. 


SUNOCO EMULSIFYING CUTTING OILS are used in machin- 
ing many precision parts. Being broached here are cylinder ends 
which hold the thresher bars. It is their function to maintain the 
thresher bars in close alignment with the concave bars to provide 
efficient operation. 


MANY PARTS OF NEW MASSEY-HARRIS COMBINES 
MACHINED WITH SUN CUTTING OILS 


The new Massey-Harris Self-Propelled Combines are pre- 
cision mechanisms. They are as perfect as a century of 
experience, modern engineering and production can make 
them. Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oils are used in machining 
close tolerance parts; Sunicut Cutting Oils are used where 
an emulsifying oil is not suitable. 

“Test it on the track—prove it in the field.” That’s the 
Massey-Harris way of insuring the quality of their products. 
Sun products play an important part in maintaining their 
high standards. 


‘yr . . . 

lo learn the right cutting oils and lubricants for your job, SUN LUBRICANTS are used in many of these self- 
consult a Sun representative. You will find his services propelled combines for gear and crankcase lubrication. 
practical, reliable and complete. Write or call Sun Oi Massey-Harris selected these Sun products because 


. og they meet their unusually high standards. 
Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa. y meet the sually high standar« 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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SILVER SOLDER RING 


Assembly Cost Cut: Se y 


| with TOCCO' Induction Brazing 


Now’s the time to balance YOUR production budget 


This assembly may bear no resemblance to _ tion used arc welding to join the bushing 

your product, but its case is typical of the and clamp shown above. In an effort to re- 

savings accomplished by Induction Heating duce costs TOCCO Induction Heating was 

of metal parts of all sizes and shapes. brought into the production picture with 
Formerly the Norris Thermador Corpora- _ the following results: 


OLD METHOD (Arc Welding) NEW METHOD (TOCCO Induction Brazing) 
Material (rod) . . . . . . . $ 4.56 per M parts Material (solder and flux). . $13.83 per M parts 
Labor. ....+ +++ 20,63 per M parts wc 8.82 per M parts 
Overhead. . . ... . _21.25 per M parts Overhead. ....... 9,08 per M parts 
Total Cost Old Method . . . $46.44 per M parts Total Cost TOCCO Method . $31.73 per M parts 


TOCCO Engineers are glad to survey your operations for similar cost-cutting results —no obligation, of course. 
Mail Coupon Today —————— — 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY naw FREE 
! 


LETIN Dept. W-1, Cleveland 1, Ohic 


Please send copy of ‘Typical Results of 
TOCCO Induction Brazing and Soldering.” i 


Name__ 


Position 
Company 
Address_ 
City, 
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Don’t count too much on cheaper food prices this year, despite the fore- 
casts coming out of Washington. 

Note that a lot of the predicting hangs on lower beef prices, resulting 
from bigger supplies. But that drop could be offset by higher tags on pork, 
which figures to be tighter. 

Finally, marketing costs, which take more than half of the consumer’s 
food dollar, are always sticky. They may change so little that there’ll be no 
noticeable difference at retail. 


Getting and keeping household help is going to continue to be trouble- 
some—unless you’re blessed with an old family retainer. The truth is the 
household work force is dwindling steadily, despite the increases in popula- 
tion. 

Figures of the Dept. of Labor’s Women’s Bureau show the number of 
U.S. domestic workers dropped 14% between 1940 and 1950, from a total 
of 2.2-million to 1.9-million. In the last two years, there’s been’ another 7% 
drop as defense employment has cut into the ranks. 

Even high wages don’t seem enough to lure women workers into the 
kitchens and parlors. 

e 


The main problem in recruiting domestic workers is, of course, prestige. 
People today simply don’t want to be classed as “servants.” 

That’s something that can’t be countered just by matching the concrete 
benefits of an industry job. It calls for a complete revamping of the social 
status of the domestic worker, and the setting up of some essential standards 
for household employment. 

At best, it’s a long-range solution. Meanwhile, there’s little hope for 
stopping the exit of household workers into other lines. 


Note for your calendar: Jan. 15 is the deadline for payment of the final 
installment on your estimated income tax for 1952. 

Any person who earned more than $4,500 plus $600 for each exemption 
or who had other income of more than $100 on which there was no with- 
holding should have made an estimate and paid tax on it. If you didn’t put 
one through earlier, this is your last chance to avoid penalties for under- 
estimating your tax. (By Jan. 15, you must have paid at least 80% of what 
your tax bill figures out to be next March.) 


Some wine experts are calling the 1952 French vintage one of the best. 

Early reports are that last year’s Bordeaux and Burgundies may come 
close to the great years of 1947 and 1949. They’re not likely to match the 
classics, but they ought to rank very high. 

Some of the wines—the red Burgundies—might be ready for drinking 
by the end of 1954. The Bordeaux, though, take longer to age—normally 
about four years. 


Another refund is coming up for holders of certain National Service 
Life Insurance policies. 

The Veterans Administration has just announced a cut in premiums 
for the total disability income riders on five-year term policies. If you're 
one of the 50,000 or so people who have the rider, you’ll also share in a 
refund of from $1.5-million to $2-million on top of the lower rates. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 3, 1068, lseue—Business Week, 830 W. 42nd 8t., New York, N.Y. 
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¢ Tested—What’s more, White isn’t 
afraid that his method will fail to cure 
the Central’s serious postwar anemia 
(BW—Feb.8’47,p66). He tested his 
medicine earlier in tours of duty on the 
Erie, Virginian, and Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. It worked then. 
But this time White has no illusions 
that the job to be done is a quick or an 
casy one. 

He knows that Central’s basic prob- 
lems are as big as its physical size, 
which means that they are about as 
big as any in the country. Only the 
Pennsy and Southern Pacific have assets 
greater than the Central’s $1.9-billion; 
only the Pennsy could top the Central’s 
$800-million gross last year. 

The troubles that White must face 
aren’t peculiar to the Central. All the 
roads that serve the populous north- 
eastern quarter of the country have 
them, despite the fact that as a group 
they have more potential customers per 
square mile than any other section, 
¢ Other Days—The troubles of the Cen- 
tral, though, are acute, even in the har- 
assed eastern group. And what makes 
it hard to bear is the fact that this is a 
come-down. Time was when Central 
common was one of the bluest of blue 
chips, showing regular yearly earnings 
of $13 to $17 a share on its common 
and paying $7 and $8 annual dividends. 
In later days the stockholders have had 
to settle for token dividends as small as 
50¢ a year. 

The table on page 88 shows how 
badly the Central’s earnings have 
slipped since 1929. Earnings for the 
entire 1946-1952 period fell $6.1-mil- 
lion short of the $77.4-million chalked 
up in the single year of 1929. What's 
more, it took gross revenues of $5.2- 
billion to produce this mediocre show- 
ing; 1929’s higher profit came from rev- 
enues of only $590-million. 

That slump looks huge for a road 
that serves 11 states containing half the 
nation’s population, and that operates 
a notable fleet of passenger trains shut- 
tling between New York and Boston 
and most of the big midwestern centers 
(chart, page 86). But as White well 
knows, there’s another and seamier side 
to the picture. 
¢ Competition—The Central, like other 
railroads, has been losing a lot of po- 
tential traffic to other forms of trans- 
portation for 20 years or more. Freight 
ton-miles of all Class 1 carriers in 1951 
were only 45% above 1929, although 
industrial production had doubled in 
the period. Despite population growth, 

assenger traffic showed a clear loss of 
8%. 
¢ Costs—Steadily rising taxes and oper- 
ating costs have been equally debilitat- 
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ing. A succession of postwar boosts 
in freight and passenger rates have 
helped some, but not enough to balance 
the rise in costs. Gross revenues of the 
roads persistently climb to new highs, 
but profits fail to tag along. Last year’s 
gross of Class 1 roads topped 1929's 
by $4.3-billion, or 68%; net income was 
probably $125-million, or 14%, smaller. 

This trend has been* nationwide, but 
its pressure has been much greater in 
the Northeast. Various factors have 
entered into this: 

¢ Outside the Northeast, gross rev- 
enues of the railroads have been helped 
by industrial relocation and expansion. 
Many predominantly agricultural car- 
riers have been able to shift at least 
part way into industrial hauling. 

¢ Many lines outside the North- 
east have had such tremendous gains 
in gross that their earnings have stayed 
above prewar levels despite the lower 
profit margins. 

Most non-Eastern roads have longer 
average freight hauls than the Central. 
That makes them less vulnerable to 
truck competition. What’s more im- 
portant, it cuts down car handling, and 
spares them much of the costly yard and 
terminal facilities that the Central has 
to maintain at many points. 
¢ Passengers—The non-Eastern passen- 
ger hauls are longer, too; few of the 
ines are saddled with heavy commuter 
business. The Central, on the other 
hand, has to handle a great deal of low- 
tariff commuting, along with unprofit- 
able local service on main lines and 
branches. 

According to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s formula for de- 
termining passenger costs, the Central’s 
passenger business in 1951 was $54- 
million in the red. White has a low 
opinion of the ICC yardstick; but 
even by his calculations the road lost 
between $25-million and $30-million. 
He has already taken steps to lighten 
this drag in a hurry. 

For a starter, he is redoubling efforts 
to get official permission to cut off non- 
paving locals. And this year the Central 
will offer special low off-hour fares in an 
attempt to fill suburban trains at times 
when commuters aren’t using them. 
¢ “Progressive”—White has shown no 
signs of sympathy with Robert R. 
Young’s well-publicized views on the 
sort of “progressive” management that’s 
needed to prune the Central’s passenger 
losses. White’s attitude might change, 
of course, if Young became a member 
of the Central board. And Young appar- 
ently still nurses hopes of getting a 
whack at the Central’s management. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., of which he 
is chairman, has owned 400,000 shares 


Collecting past due accounts 
without losing good customers 
calls for urgency, courtesy and 
tact in your messages. Only 
Telegrams give you all three! 


For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 


1,149 OUT OF $1,632 REMITTED 


“OF THE $1,632.00 RE ESTED HE 
TELEGRAMS FROM 45 ACCOUN 
ACCOUNTS REMITTED $1,149.00. WE ARE 
INDEBTED TO WESTERN UNION FOR THIS 
SPLENDIO RECORD FOR US.” 

| ==) WESTERN 


NiO? 


SAVED CUSTOMER PATRONAGE 


AFTER TELEGRAPH 
ACCOUNTS FOR IMMEDIATI TLEMENT 
RESULTS WERE SO SURI iG WE AR 
DETERMINED THAT LEGRAM HOULD 
BE A GOOD PART j LLECTION 
PROGRAM. IN PRAC FYERY CASE 
THE USE OF THE T A 
SAVED THE CUSTOM 


Research Surveys 


Hundreds of business firms _ 
use Western Union Surveys, j 
locally, regionally or nationally for 
quick, accurate, efficient checkups 
on brand preferences, publication 
readership, radio and TY reactions. 
Just ask 


WESTERN UNION 
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....and so are itsPROBLEMS 


And This Has Sharply 
Pinched Its Profit-Margins 
Net Income in % of Gross 
New York All Class |! 
Central Roads 
1.3% 2.4% 
3.2 4.3 
5.9 9.4 
9.7 12.1 


8.9 9.6 
5.0 7.1 
3.7 5.1 
Def. 3.6 
0.3 3.7 


9 7.2 
1.4 5.1 
2.4 8.3 
1.8 6.7 
2.7 7.3 


OBUSINESS WEEK 


It’s an Expensive 
Road to Operate... 
% of Operating Expentes to Gross 
New York All Class 
Central Roads 
75.3% 73.0% 
75.2 71.9 
74.0 68.5 
67.8 61.6 


67.6 62.7 
74,4 66.6 
88.7 79.2 
90.5 83.3 
86.2 78.3 


85.6 77.3 
85.6 80.3 
83.3 74.5 
85.3 77.4 
84.9 76.3 


E. Estimated; Def. Deficit. 


How Do You Doctor an Ailing Railroad? 


Particularly 
as to Wages... 

% of Payroll to Gross 
New York All Closs | 
Central Roads 
50.2% 46.6% 
49.4 45.7 
48.2 43.7 
51.5 39.3 


41.5 38.9 
47.2 40.8 
51.5 43.4 
60.4 54.7 
56.0 50.1 


55.3 49.3 
56.3 51.5 
54.7 48.5 
57.8 48.2 
58.5 49.0 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952E 


“Our aim must always be to provide 
for the public the best possible service; 
produce that service efficiently and 
cconomically; sell it in abundance; 
pay our debts and pay our stockholders 


an _adequate dividend.” 


That's the railroader’s credo that Wil- 


liam White (cover) announced to his 
fellow-workers last August, when he suc- 
ceeded Gustay Metzman as president 


of the long-ailing New York Central 
System. White didn’t pick the words 
because they sounded nice; they repre- 
sent the way he likes to run a railroad— 
when he can. 
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You don’t buy compressed air in bottles ... 


YOUR OXYGEN THAT W 


Make YOUR OWM... 
\save half the cost / 


With this exclusive development, you don’t 
need to depend upon outside sources for 
your oxygen supply any longer. Buy your 
own Joy “OX” unit and pocket the savings 
—running at least 50%, often higher. 

In one way or another, Joy Oxygen 
Generators obsolete all other oxygen supply 
methods. Each size unit is compact, space- 
saving and completely automatic . .;. pro- 
ducing high-purity (99.5+%) oxygen prac- 
tically unattended, and easily cared for by 
your regular air-compressor or power-plant 

rsonnel. It’s clean, too; no messy chem- 
icals to handle and no residues to remove— 
the only raw material used is AIR. 


What's more, Joy Oxygen Generators are 
inherently safe, operating at the relatively 
low pressure of 185 > maximum, with the 
further insurance o op safety valves and 
an automatic shut-off system. @ The com- 
plete line includes units with capacities 
ranging from 500 to 12,000 cu. ft. per hour. 
For the modern way to oxygen-supply, write 
us your requirements. Joy Manufacturing 
Company, Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE COMPRESSION AND 
oven OF AIR AND GASES SINCE 1885 


— 
: 
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Steeper Fiscal Hills for “Water Level Route” 


{in Millions of Dollars) 


REVENUES 
Freight Passenger 

$382.0 $131.1 
240,1 61.4 
270.3 59.3 
336.9 66.6 
428.2 112.2 


480.7 162.0 
468.3 181.0 
418.6 169.4 
409.2 148.1 
496.7 133.2 


561.4 136.2 
500.9 122.5 
544.6 116.6 
585.9 122.8 


1929 
1939 
1940 

194) 

3942 


1943 
(1944 

1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

1950 


Totol 
$590.0 
341.1 
370.5 
447.8 
593.7 


706.1 
715.0 
654,4 
616.8 
703.3 
779.9 
697.3 
759.7 
807.0 
803.0 


Income 
$77.4 
4.5 
11.3 
26.2 
49.0 
62.7 
35.8 
24,4 
‘D10.4 
2.3 


14,7 

9.7 
18.3 
14,7 
22.0 


Estimated. D. Deficit, "Data from Moody's Investors Service. “Adjusted Capital" includes 
 evistanding capital stock, funded debt, and net hire of equipment, joint facilities rents, and 


tentols for leased roads ond equipment copitalized at 5%. 


(6.2%) of Central's outstanding stock 
since 1947. 

So far, the ICC has thwarted Young’s 
directorial ambitions, on the grounds 
that the two lines are competing. ICC 
has ordered that the C&O’s bloc of 
stock be voted by a trustee. 

Even if Young did get on the Cen- 
tral board, there’s no certainty that 
White would go along with him. The 
apne has a mind of his own, and 

e's well aware that all the frills tacked 
onto C&O passenger service by Young 
have long since been abandoned. 
¢ Meal Ticket—White argues that no 
line could “exist if it were solely a 
carrying railroad.” “The 
reight car,” he adds, “is our earnings 
medium—the thing we live by.” It’s on 
building up that freight service that 
he is concentrating his attention. 

A freight car, sesenting to White, 

means nothing unless it is loaded. He's 
out to see that from now on whenever 
a Central freight car is loaded it will 
be rushed to destination, unloaded 
quickly, and then rushed to the near- 
est place where another load can be 
had. Repairs to damaged cars will also 
be speeded up. 
* Renovation—White can count on 
much new equipment in his drive for 
operating efficiency. At last count the 
Central’s postwar additions included 
some 1,600 diesel units, 50,000 freight 
cars, and 850 passenger cars. Plenty 
more are still on order. 

On the other hand, the road is far 
from fully dieselized, except on its non- 
electrified commuter service. Diesels 
handle only 55% of the road’s freight, 


‘i 


65% of its passenger traffic, and 70% 
of its extensive yard service. 

Dieselization to date has effected con- 
siderable savings, but there is obviously 
much more to do. That shows in the 
Central’s postwar transportation ratio— 
the percent of gross needed to meet 
costs of running trains. The ratio hov- 
ered between 44% and 46% (a very 
high point) until recently when it 
yg slightly under 40%. Even that 
is five points above the latest industry 
average. 
¢ Limitations—The Central’s unfavor- 
able yard situation is a big factor in this. 
Despite considerable improvements, 
physical characteristics of many yards 
severely limit the length of freight 
trains. That hurts; maximum savings 
from dieselization can be realized ay 
when the trains can be as long as the 
units can haul. With maximum-length 
trains, more revenue freight is carried 
without greatly costs. 
¢ Financing—Right now, the Central 
hasn’t got enough cash to do all the 
things White would like. Borrowing 
can’t be the entire answer. Equipment 
obligations have already jumped from 
$63-million in 1947 to around $300- 
million now. 

Still, any money is well spent if it 
will cut the Central’s future costs. The 
road's special characteristics mean that 
wages are a bigger part of its budget 
than is the case on any other major 
line. Payrolls probably took 58¢ of 
every Central revenue dollar last year; 
the national average was slightly under 
50¢. 
¢Can Be Firm—White’s railroading 


friends think that he is well fitted to 
succeed in the tough job that lies ahead. 
He’s an affable man, but able to talk 
sharply when he must. And he has had 
a lot of experience with marginal roads. 

With the Erie, he started as a 
16-year-old office boy in 1913 and 
ended up 25 years later as general man- 
- of the road’s eastern district. Many 
of his years with the Erie were dark 
ones for the road. From there, he 
moved to three years as president and 
general manager of the “rich” Vir- 
ginian. In 1941 he was called to head 
the Lackawanna and guide it through 
some rough years. Railroading isn’t the 
only field where White’s talents were 
recognized. The Army made him a 
major at 21 in World War I. 
eHow Long—White is offering no 
guesses on how long it will take him to 
solve the Central’s problems. He'll 
talk plenty about the problems, but all 
he’ll say about cures is that, barring the 
unexpected, he thinks 1953 will be at 
least as good a year as 1952. 

One reason for his reticence is prob- 
ably the fact that the rail industry will 
soon be faced with negotiations on 
wage contracts expiring Sept. 30. Wall 
Street thinks some hefty wage boosts 
may come out of this, along with ex- 
pensive changes in working rules. 

White undoubtedly has his fingers 
crossed on wages. He admits that only 
a big boost in freight and passenger 
rates could offset any substantial wage 
raise. He hopes the rate boost will 
come more quickly than the four hikes 
already granted since the war. White 
says the average wait for these raises 
was 346 days—the last one took 466 
days. 


Affiliate Banking 
Out in Texas 


The State Banking Board has just 
handed some local banks in ‘Texas a nice 
problem. It ruled that affiliate banking 
through holding companies violates the 
state constitution. 

If any Texas banks with affiliates are 
going to challenge the ruling, they'll 

ave to move fast. Interlocking direc- 
torates are basic in this fight, and stock- 
holders of banks meet this month to 
choose directors. If affiliate banking is 
illegal by ‘Texas ground rules, directors 
who hold that post in both a “parent” 
bank and an “affiliate” (as many have) 
will not be eligible for both jobs. Fed- 
eral antitrust laws and Federal Reserve 
Board rules provide that a person usually 
can’t be a Henson of two banks unless 
the banks are under common control or 
not located in the same general area. 

¢ Holding Companies—The affiliate sys- 
tem got started in Texas (where branch 
banking isn’t allowed) because some 
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Putting the roses on parade 


Think you have problems? How would you like to 

engineer a display like the one pictured above, using nothing 

but living, blossoming flowers? 

This is no mythical situation. It’s a real one—one that participants 
in the New Year’s Day Tournament of Roses Parade at 

Pasadena must face—year after year. 

The most satisfactory method they’ve found to secure 

these blossoms (without damage) to floats calls for a 3M adhesive. 
And it solves their problem—handsomely! 

Whether it’s fastening delicate blooms to floats or helping to 
fabricate complex products like automobiles, 3M 

engineered adhesives can do the job. That’s why more and more 
manufacturers in all industrial fields look to 3M for the 

practical solution to all their bonding problems. 

See what adhesives can do for you... 

If you’re interested in results like this, write to 3M, Dept. 11, 411 
Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan, for brochure on 3M products. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ADHESIVES -COATINGS- SEALER 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION + 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
General Sales Office: St. Paul 6, Minn., Export Office: 270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF SCOTCH" BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES © “$COTCH" GRAND SOUND RECORDING TAPE © **SCOTCHLITE’’ srano 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH ADHESIVES AND COATINGS ROOFING GRANULES 3M" CHEMICALS 


«See what adhesives are doing today: 
| | IG 
} 
M. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
MOTION PICTURE 
SPECIALIST 


Manufacturer of major products sold and advertised 
nationally wants young man to develop and man- 
age an industrial motion picture program as part of 
public relations activity. Must have had experience 
in this field and have capacity to select subjects, 
supervise preparation and coordinate distribution 
+ « « using commercial channels. Opportunity for 
experienced man now in good organization where 
immediate advancement may be limited. Send full 
particulars and references, photograph optional. 


P6295, Business Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manufacturers 
of agricultural equipment. 

Use TEK WOOD". . . tough, versatile, 
low-cost Tekwood. .. the Kraftpaper- 
and-hardwood sandwich. 

With Tekwood, you avoid using a 


' lot of expensive lumber, cut labor 


assembly, too. 

Tekwood is light...strong...dur- 
able. Won't shatter or splinter. Punc- 
ture-proof. Easy to work and handle. 
Hard to hurt. Meets military specifi- 
cations. Send for sample and details. 


World's largest plywood organization 
*U. 8. Pat. No. 1997344, T. M. Reg. 


It’s 


difficult for even the largest 


hotel in Baltimore to live up to its fine 


reputation... but we keep trying. 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 


CORPORATION 
NILES, OHIO 
Large scale producers of ... 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork. 


ews Woop PRODUCT 


3 [LOW COST ENGRAVING 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


The Green Engrev 
the experience of tool ond “aa, 
electronic, machine, rodio elec- 


trical and i 


Folder upon request 


GREEN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
3460 Putnam Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


umbling Metals Furs 


‘White Pine Cedar 


KUBE KUT 


29 Midland A 


Garfield NJ 


iF 


erccutives—more than 225,000 
publication—-tell them about you 


YOU have a 


of interest, 
subscribe to this 
your services 


to 


through The Business Services Section of Business 
Week. Write ue for information, 


big-city banks wanted to do suburban 
business. But when the Federal Deposit 
Insurance system was set up in the 
1930s, each parent bank sect up a new 
corporation to hold stock of affiliates. 
e Test Case—This arrangement wasn’t 
uestioned till lately, when the Inwood 
State Bank made application for a char- 
ter to operate in northwest Dallas. Its 
application showed that 51% of the 
stock would be owned by Equitable 
Co. of Texas, wholly owned by Mer- 
cantile National Bank, of Dallas. 

The banking board questioned this 
application, and it was revised so that 
Inwood State Bank would have been 
owned entirely by individuals. But the 
board turned it down anyway, deciding 
that particular part of Dallas didn’t 
need another bank. Before doing this, 
the board decided that affiliate systems 
were illegal, and called in banking 
groups in Dallas and Waco to explain its 
attitude. Prominent among the banks 
involved are the top two in Dallas: First 
National and Republic National. 

J. M. Falkner, state commissioner of 
banking, says the board found no evi- 
dence of bad faith or intent to get 
around the law. He thinks the sim- 
plest remedy would be for stock of 
affiliate banks to be sold to indi- 
viduals, possibly stockholders in parent 
banks. Though one bank can’t hold 
stock in another, an individual can hold 
stock in more than one bank. 


FINANCE BRIEFS 


New Travelers head: J. Doyle DeWitt 
has just succeeded Jesse W. Randall 
as president of Travelers Insurance Co., 
leading Hartford (Conn.) life under- 
writers (assets: over $2.1-billion). De- 
Witt has been with the company since 
1925, became Randall’s assistant in 
1945. Since 1950 he has been a vice- 
ent of all the companies in the 
ravelers group. 


Small loans are big business: National 
City Bank of New York has extended 
about $2.4-billion in personal credit 
through 6-million accounts since its 
personal loan department was set up 
in 1928. The bank says it was the first 
in New York to start such a depart- 
ment. 


Public Housi Authority, Federal 
agency that backs issues of tax-exempt 
securities by local housing authorities 
(BW—Dec.27’52,p56), will buy $55- 
million of “permanent loan notes” of 
local authorities, maturing in over 30 
years. In addition, the local authorities 
will offer about $130-million in 30- 
year bonds to investment bankers, since 
there is more market demand for 
shorter maturities. 
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During recent years, industry has invested 
billions of dollars in increased production 
facilities. A large part of this expansion has 
been generated by the need for military items. 
But, in the words of Mr. L. F. Lee, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, “‘A readjustment in our economy is 
not far off.”’ 


If production output and employment are to 
be maintained at high levels, marketing must 
receive more concentrated attention from 
management. And it’s important to remem- 
ber that markets are people . . . and that it 
takes time to break down buying resistance, 
to build product recognition and acceptance 
—particularly with competition keener than 
ever. 


Markets are the end product of a consistent, 
coordinated sales and advertising program. 
Market acceptance cannot be established over- 
night. That’s why long-range planning should 


M-GRAW HILL 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


AbD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ui 


be started immediately. For obviously, unless 
a company has an adequate and continuing 
market for its products or services, it cannot 
make a profit, nor is it a good investment. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a 
financial interest or responsibility in acom- 
pany, always check to see that the com- 
pany’s management is using adequate 
business magazine advertising to protect 
and expand its markets. 


* * * 


The 1953 Edition of McGraw- 
Hill’s “ Pulsebeat of Industry” 
is just off the press. This digest 
for top executives is written by 
the editors of McGraw-Hill’s 


THE 


business and industrial publi- PULSEBEAT 

cations. It discusses current | 
trends and the outlook for in- ()F | 
dustrial markets, products and 4 | 
services in the fields their pub- INDUSTRY 1 


lications serve. We will be 
happy to send you a copy 
without cost or obligation. Send 
your request to Company Pro- 
motion Department, 


N 
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a BILLION dollar train 
1600 miles in length ...., 


Practically every major rail- 
road system ir the United 
States has purchased freight, 
passenger and diesel loco- 
motive equipment with funds 
obtained through the public 
sale and private placement of 
Equipment Trust Certificates 
and Conditional Sale Con- 
tracts by Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and associates during 
the past sixteen years, 

Purchases made possible by 
these funds would create a 
train of 172,000 cars, over 
1,600 miles in length. 

Whatever your industry, we 
shall be pleased to discuss 
your financing needs and sug- 
gest a plan adapted to your 
particular requirements, be 
they large or small, 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


ELJER 


Billions of Dollars 


Net earnings are tapering off, but 


25— dividends are rising... 


EARNINGS 


20 
15 


10 


DIVIDENDS 


5 
01 


1946 1947 


1948 1949 


1950 1951 1952 


Ratio of Dividends to Earnings 


100% 


... $0 stockholders this year are getting 


75—biggest slice of earnings since World War !! 


U BUSINESS WEEK 


The Payout Keeps Climbing 


Jump in ratio of dividend payout looks good, but 
stockholders have been getting a very low proportion of 


earnings since 1940. 


Though corporate carnings for 1952 
were lower than they were in the 
previous year, stockholders had this 
consolation: ‘They got more cash divi- 
dends than they ever did before 
(chart). ‘The Dept. of Commerce’s Of- 
fice of Business Economics figures that 
publicly reported dividends on both 
common and preferred stocks inched 
3% above 1951’s $9-billion—to a total 
of about $9.3-billion. 

This combination of higher divi- 
dends with lower earnings jibes with 
what Wall Street has been saying all 
along. Brokers figured that corpora- 
tions were paying out such a low pro- 
mn of earnings that there could 

quite a shrinkage in profits without 
causing widesprea dividend cuts. 
¢ Deceiving—However, this climb in 
dividends could easily be exaggerated 
as a plus factor in the stock market. 
So, too, could the fact that the pro- 
portion of corporate carnings paid out 
in dividends has reached a postwar 
high of 52% (chart). 

The rise in the ratio of dividend pay- 
out looks fairly liberal only because 
stockholders have had to be content 
with less than the normal payout ratio 
(around 66% by standards of the 
1920s) in every year since 1940. 

In 1939 stockholders got about 76% 
of earnings in cash dividends, and 63% 


the next year. The eee has been 
very different since then. During the 
war the payout ratio dropped sharply, 
and it took four postwar years before 
it began to climb out of the slump. 

¢ The Lion’s Share—And although 
cash dividends probably reached a new 
high in 1952, as Commerce Dept. es- 
timates, the over-all figure is some- 
what deceiving. Dividend gains were 
uneven: Stockholders of a few indus- 
trics copped the lion’s share of the 
dividend increase, and investors in some 
industries got less than last year. 

If you study the Dept. of Commerce 
figures on cash dividends for the first 
| antes of 1952 (which, of course, do 
not include yearend extras declared in 
December), you find this: 

e The oil, mining, and utility in- 
dustries between them accounted for 
about 90% of the net gain in cash 
dividerds. Utilities always have had 
an unusually high payout ratio. 

¢ The oil industry alone accounted 
for nearly half the net gain. 

e¢ Most manufacturing lines did 
pay more cash dividends, but except 
or the oil refiners their gains were 
quite modest. 

Cash dividends in Commerce's 
“textile and leather” group dropped 
20% below 1951, and there were de- 
clines of about 5% in “food, bever- 
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ages, and tobacco,” in automobiles, 
and in “trade” (merchandising). Slight 
declines in cash dividends for the first 
11 months were also reported by the 
chemical and railroad industries. 

¢ Drops—Plenty of well-known con- 
cerns declared smaller dividends in 
1952 than they did the year before. In 
the food field, for instance, Beatrice 
Foods Co. cut dividends to $2.25 from 
$2.50, and Clinton Foods, Inc., paid 
only 40¢ in 1952, as against $2.40 
in 1951. 

In retailing, R. H. Macy & Co. 
paid $2, compared to $2.20 the pre- 
ceding year, while J. C. Penney Co. 
paid $3.25, a 25¢ drop. Among the 
movie companies, Loew’s, Inc., dropped 
to 974¢ from $1.50. In the automo- 
tive group, Chrysler Corp. dropped 
to $6; it had paid $7.50 in 1951. In 
textiles, Celanese Corp. of America cut 
dividend payments in 1952 down to 


Bears Take to the 


That “new confidence” that goes by 
the name of the Eisenhower market 
worked in reverse on short sellers: In 
the weeks after election bears sought 
cover in the greatest numbers in a long, 
long time. 

he short interest on the New York 
Stock Exchange dropped about 220,000 
shares from mid-November to mid- 
December, to 1,571,000 shares (lowest 
since mid-April, 1949, and about 40% 
below the high mark for the bull mar- 
ket). 

The easiest explanation: The same 
thing that makes a bull confident gives 


a bear the golliwobbles. But Wall Street . 


observers point out that there were 
other reasons for short covering. 


Short Interest 
(Number of shares) 


Nov. 
15 M4 

Stock Issue 1952 1952 
Allie Chalmers 10,134 17,033 
American Cyanamid .......... 5,690 10,710 
American Woolen ...........- 7,887 8,792 
Baltimore & Ohio ..........++. 43,288 47,940 
Burlington Mills ...........+. 9,278 12,928 
Dow 20,285 21,167 
Fedders-Quigan 11,610 8,006 
General Electric 11,801 11,344 
Houston Lighting ...........- 15,800 10,400 
International Paper .......... 13,969 16,985 
Tok. & ce 11,612 10,593 
Lehigh Valley 22,225 22,755 
Glenn L. Martin 16,147 39,599 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 6,288 11,520 
Morel Caw. 9,997 11,957 
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$2.25 from $3 in 1951. J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., paid $2, compared to 
$2.75. And Pacific Mills paid $1.50, 
compared to $2, omitting the fourth- 
quarter payment. 

Though it wasn’t reflected in the 
1952 total, Cudahy Packing Co. de- 
cided late last month to omit the next 
payment on its preferred, customarily 
due in early 1953. 

It’s too early to tell whether the full 
1952 dividend payments on Big Board 
common stocks will show an increase 
comparable to that estimated by the 
Dept. of Commerce for all publicly re- 
ported cash dividends. For the first 
three quarters, they ran 4.1% above 
the 1951 period. However, on a 
quarter-by-quarter basis, the increases 
grew steadily narrower. Most Wall 
Streeters don’t expect any substantial 
increase in the fourth quarter over the 
same 1951 period. 


Tall Timber 


¢ Tax losses were accepted by some 
(perhaps not too reluctantly) when the 
clection sent prices running against 
them. 

¢ Hedges were lifted. Investors 
who had “sold against the box” (that 
is, had sold short so as to protect profits 
while not disturbing their original in- 
vestment position) covered these short 
positions. 

¢ Profits were taken by those who 
had gone short in faded market favorites. 

And, for all the covering, some new 

short lines were being put out: (1) Bear- 
ish sentiments could be detected in 
some selling of the rails, and (2) arbi- 
traging of convertible issues expanded 
other short positions. 


Short Interest 
(Number of shares) 


ec. Nov 
15 14 

Stock Issue 1952 1952 
Mo,-Kan.-Texas RR. ........ 69,630 $7,780 
Mo.-Kan.-Texas pfd. ......... 12,726 13,413 
Mo. Pacific RR. pfd ........ 18,885 12,090 
National Distillers ........... 8,170 5,870 
New York Central ........... 18,020 11,920 
42,211 46,713 
Northern Pacifie 38,207 41,823 
Republic 10,101 11,414 
Southern Pacifie 11,628 13,324 
Standard Gas & Electric ...... 15,700 15,600 
Standard Oil (N, J.) ......... 7,230 9,036 
U. BS. 13,546 19,606 
Va.-Carolina Chem. .......... 17,680 17,525 
Western Union ......cscecees 11,959 19,154 


WHEELER 


SOUND POWERED 
Electric 
TELEPHONES 


Write for information on this 


thoroughly tested and proved intercom 
equipment that operates WITHOUT 
BATTERIES or outside power source... 


requires no maintenance ...is always 
dependable IN EMERGENCY. LOW 
first-and-last cost. No electrical haz- 
ards. Handsets, Pair Phones, 

or complete intercom. 


means fast, accurate, 
error-proof, economical 

operation. Symmetrical key- 
board . 
=, virbration-proof, precision built 


. rugged, noiseless, 


dramatic features 
making the new ADDO-X 

an outstanding favorite. 
Write today for details. 


INC. 


ADDO MACHINE COMPANY, 
145 W. 57th St., New York 19, W.Y., Phone Ci 5-6940 
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SAVED EVERY DAY 


2 


million dollars more 
start earning daily with 


Savings and Loan 
SAVINGS AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 


Associations 


ASSOCIATIONS 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


Serving 14 Million 
American Families . 


(Advertisement) 

@ Recognition of benefits has been 
gradual. Although established in the 
United States as early as 1831, it was not 
until modern merchandising was adopt- 
ed in the nineteen thirties that the pub- 
lic became aware of the multiple benefits 
offered by these specialized savings asso- 
ciations.* Today with an average of 
$15,000,000 every working day moving 
into their savings accounts, this type of 
Savings institution is the fastest growing 
in the nation. They currently safeguard 
20 billion dollars . . . while serving some 
14 million families. 


® 6000 Associations are in operation to- 
day. Their procedure for receiving funds 
from savers and investors is similar to 
that in other financial institutions, The 
funds flow back into the community 
chiefly through their lending funds on 
first mortgage loans on homes and small 
apartments in the immediate area. For 
liquidity purposes and to supplement 
investments when demand for home 
loans is low, associations also invest in 
government bonds. 


® Interest in savers has been demon- 
strated over the years. Savings and Loan 
Associations have consistently paid sav- 
ers higher earnings than available else- 
where, under similar conditions of high 
degree safety and availability of funds. 
These are the financial institutions that 
have continuously offered incentive to 
savers whether their accounts are $10 
or $10,000, 


@ Federal Home Loan Bank system 
created by Congress in 1932 and in which 
most associations maintain membership 
(91% of all association resources so al- 
filiated) is to the Savings and Loan busi- 
ness what the Federal Reserve Bank 
system is to the commercial banks. It 
provides a reserve line of credit which 
associations may call upon for purposes 
of maintaining operation balance and 


liquidity. 


® Look Into Your City’s Associations — 
You and your business benefit greatly 
by the existence of strong and active 
Savings and Loan Associations. They 
build financial stability into the family 
units of your community, provide better 
and more housing than any other system 
ever devised, and keep the money circu- 
lating within the trading area which 
helps all business. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the 
United States Savings and Loan League in 
behalf of the 4000 member institutions who 
exhibit our emblem. 

*The same general type of institution is 
also familiarly and legally known as: co-op- 
crative bank, building and loan association, 
homestead association, savings association, 
building association, 
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Boston 


EW ENGLAND'S ECONOMY is operat- 
N ing at a very high level, and em- 
ployment continues to inch upward 
month by month. 
¢ Bright Spot—One of the region’s 
brightest — is the sharp recovery in 
shoe production. Output has been 
running about 25% ahead of 1951, 
and, « te the totals are all in, 1952 
may turn out to be one of the best 
years in history for civilian footwear. 
Advance orders for spring lines, and 
heavy reordering of fall and winter 
styles, have kept many producers busy 
through the normally dull, between- 
season period. This revival has been a 
major factor in taking Brockton, Mass., 
an important men’s shoe center, out 
of the group of substantial labor sur- 
plus areas. 

The textile revival in New England 
seems to be slowing down. The market 
for worsteds is still slow generally, and 
the industry faces steadily increasing 
competition from synthetic fibers. As 
a result, many mills are producing only 
against orders, on a _hand-to-mouth 
basis. American Woolen Co. has closed 
two of its New England plants—one at 
Dover, N. H., which employed 400, and 
one at Lawrence, Mass., which em- 
ployed 2,000. 

Cotton and rayon mills, on the other 
hand, are better off. Employment in 
cotton textile mill towns like New 
Bedford and Fall River, Mass., is defi- 
nitely on the way up. 
¢ Metalworking 
aircraft, metals, and machinery are still 
going strong, although, in some areas, 
the boom shows signs of slowing down. 
Hartford, Conn., is still the strongest 
city, but hiring in the important air- 
craft industry there has been tapering 
off since early summer. Peak employ- 
ment will probably be reached early 
this year. The labor market throughout 
Connecticut is extremely tight, with 
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employment and average earnings both 
at an all-time high. Many Connecticut 
firms are on a regular 45-hour week. 

In Maine, the paper and pulp indus- 


try is running in high gear, with nearly 
all mills on a seven-day week supplying 
current orders. Great Northern Paper 
Co. has started construction on a $30- 
million newsprint mill at East Milli- 
nocket, in central Maine, and Oxford 
Paper Co. will spend $8-million in new 
plant at Rumford. 

Jewelry and textiles together employ 
well over half of Rhode island's manu- 
facturing workers, and a trend either 
way in either of these industries pretty 
much tells what’s happening in Rhode 
Island. During 1951 they declined side 
by side. Now both industries are recov- 
cring together. So total employment is 
fast er the postwar peak set in 
December, 1950. 
¢ Farmers Do Well—For New Eng- 
land, 1952 has turned out to be one of 
the best farm years on record. Cash 
income shows every sign of topping the 
previous record set in 1951. Net in- 
come will be down because of high 
poo costs, but, even at that, New 
‘ngland is far better off than most 
other parts of the country. 

Maine has the rosiest record for the 
region, largely because of the 1951 crop 
of late potatoes, much of which was 
stored and marketed in 1952. Now last 
year’s crop is bigger than 1951's, and 
prices favor the growers for the second 
marketing season in a row. 
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Chicago 


INCE THE END Of the steel strike, the 
Chicago region has been gathering 
momentum—and there is no letup in 
sight. Activity is high in all the region’s 
major industries, with no signs of soft 
spots and no areas markedly out of step 
with the region as a whole. 
Employment is high—with unemploy- 
ment dropping steadily to the lowest 
level in years. Labor supply in Chicago 
and Detroit is tight and getting tighter. 


In Detroit, employers are sending sound 
trucks through the streets advertising 
for workers; in Chicago, 'T'V advertisers 
interrupt their commercials to ask for 
help. 

° tating Records—Stcel mills are 
operating at a record clip. Automobile 
companies are producing at very high 
rates—and recruiting workers frantically. 
Subject to National Production Au- 
thority quotas, they expect to continue 
that way. The furniture industry in 
western Michigan has picked up since 
the early part of the year. 

Machinery has been going strong. In 
nonelectrical, the demand for farm ma- 
chinery is tapering off, and the outlook 
here is relatively less favorable because 
of the downward slope of farm income, 
but defense demand has more than off- 
set this for the industry as a whole. As 
to electrical machinery, lifting of the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
ban on construction of new television 
stations has galvanized sales of ‘T'V sets 
throughout the country. Production 
has more than doubled and is now run- 
ning at a rate of 9-million sets annually. 
And this, again, comes on top of al- 
ready strong demands for defense pro- 
duction, 
¢ Labor Tight—In line with the general 
tightening py A the region, the 
Dept. of Labor has taken four major 
labor markets out of the moderate la- 
bor surplus group. These are: Detroit, 
Jackson, and Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
South Bend, Ind. Three smaller areas, 
two in Michigan and one in Indiana, 
no longer have substantial labor sur- 
pluses, according to the Dept. of Labor. 
And one new area, Battle Creek, Mich., 
has been added to the labor shortage 
group. The single change in the direc- 
tion of a loosening labor supply has 
been in Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, 
on the Iowa-Tllinois border. There is 
no longer a labor shortage here; a wave 
of strikes and a drop in orders in the 
dominant farm industry re- 
duced employment to its lowest level 
in two years. 

Since Korea, Detroit has had just 
about the sharpest up-and-downswings 
in employment in the country. A year 
ago unemployment was mounting 
rapidly as the auto industry reduced pay- 
rolls because of materials cutbacks. Un- 
employment at the end of 1951 was 
over 120,000, and the area was classi- 
fied as having a substantial labor sur- 
plus. Then an influx of defense con- 
tracts, plus an easing in the supply of 
ciskail, reversed the downtrend. Last 
May the area moved from the substan- 
tial to the moderate labor surplus cate- 

ory, and now, although it is still offi- 
cially classified as having a balanced la- 
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Income Rise Slows Down 


Income is still moving upward in 
most parts of the country, but the pace 
is slowing down. According to the na- 
tional composite of BUSINESS WEEK'S 
Regional Income Indexes, the rise was 
only 0.7% in October, compared with 
1.4% in September and 1.2% in 
August. 

The Chicago region, currently one of 
the most active in the country, showed 
the greatest gain between September 
and October—2.2%. Atlanta was one 


of the few regions to decline from Se 
tember—because of poor farm condi- 
tions; even so, it joined Dallas in lead- 
ing the rest of the country in gains over 
a year ago. 

« Low Point—Throughout the country, 
farming is generally at a winter stand- 
still, with the exception of winter truck 
crops and citrus production in the 
South and on the West Coast. The 
chief disturbing factors for this year’s 
income are steadily increasing farm 


costs, a condition that is aggravated by 
drought, and the downward drift of 
farm prices, especially for livestock. The 
index of prices received by farmers is 
now at its lowest point since November, 
1950, and the fs parity ratio for 
November, 1952, dipped below 100 for 
the first time since before the Korean 
war. 

Here is how BusINEss WEEK reporters 
in four of the 12 regions see the news 
that has affected income since October: 
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tions are good. If he doesn’t prosper, 
business in the entire region feels the 
inch. 

The 1952 farm year closed with in- 
come as a whole lower than in 1951. 
But the combination of drought and 
lower livestock prices depressed income 
more in the Dakotas and Montana than 
elsewhere in the region; in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, where dairying is a 
major factor, income was about even 
with 1951. 
¢ Clouds—The 1953 outlook is clouded 
by continued drought and the narrow- 
ing margin between farm prices and 
farm costs. In an ordinary year, farm- 
ers have the necessary feed supplies to 
carry their livestock through the winter. 
But drought cut the 1952 crops of corn, 
hay, and oats, particularly in the Da- 
kotas and Montana. With the number 
of cattle at an all-time high, an un- 
usually severe winter could mean a 
shortage of feed. 
¢ Oil Boom—The Williston oil basin 
is moving up fast to supplement agri- 
culture as a leading source of income 
for the region. The first oilfield was dis- 
covered in North Dakota in April, 
1951; by July, 1952, 11 separate fields 
were discovered, and the basin had 36 
producing wells. According to F. R. 
Gamble, treasurer of the Montana- 
Dakota Utilities Co., discovery of oil 
in the Williston basin is the most im- 
portant economic factor in the area 
since it was opened by the railroads. 

Towns are gaining rapidly in busi- 
ness and population, and housing is the 
top problem throughout the area. Many 
towns have drilling crews operating out 
of them, and major oil companies are 
headquartered in several larger ones, 
like Dismsaek, N. D., and Billings, 
Mont. 

Up to now, the economy of this area 
was based almost completely on agri- 
culture. One of the most important 
things about this new income is that it 
will act as a stabilizer on the economy— 
it will not feel the same ups and downs 
that weather and the crop market in- 
flict on agriculture. 
¢ Labor Pool—Nonfarm employment in 
Minnesota, Montana, and the Dakotas 
has tightened considerably in recent 
months. But the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and northwestern Wisconsin 
are still weak, mainly due to slackened 
demand for pulpwood, mining timber, 
and wood products. 

In its most recent classification, ‘the 
Dept. of Labor has changed Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul from an area of moderate 
labor surplus to one of balanced labor 
pasa ort because of defense gains 
in fabricated metals. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. will employ 
350 to 400 at its new plant in Minne- 
apolis, producing army ordnance. And 
Prudential Insurance Co. will establish 
a new $6-million home office there. 
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To the Solution of 
clue ® management men’s 
problems 


Selling Opportunity Offered 
Sales Manager-Opportunity for aggressive, 
imaginative sales executive with experience in 
instituting and directing sales policy in na- 
tional market. Ability to analyze and plan are 
primary functional requirements. This is a 
position of real responsibility for a man who 
can show a proven record of results. Include 
brief summary of experience with inquiry. 
SW-6398, Business Week. 

Selling O unities Wanted 
Manufacturer or Sales agency desiring specialized 
coverage in Williston Oil Basin please write to 
Crescent Sales Co., Box 1132, Minot, N. Dak. 


Pittsburgh Distributor with downtown show- 
room servicing builders, contractors, architects 
and general public desire additional quality 
line. RA-6388, Business Week. 
Rockies—fngr.-Mfrs. Rep.—Specialty sis. mgmt. 
experience—Seeka lines. Box 1392, Denver. 
Employment Service 
Executives — Contemplating a change? Your 
personal requirements met thru our flexible 
procedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you. 
Details on request. Jepson Executive Service. 
(Eat. 1939) 1025 Porter Bidg., Kansas City 2. 
ms: Positions Wanted 
Railroad Position Wanted. Superintendent level 
or better on busy line Experienced Engine 
Foreman, former Assistant to President to 
Class Ratiroad. Presently General Manager 
of Short Line Western Railroad. Well edu- 
cated, 35 years of age Box 204 MeNary, 
Arizona 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Your Sales office in Detroit—List the “prestige” 
office as your own in Detroit telephone direc- 
tory and on your letterhead. Mail and phone 
inquiries promptly, efficiently handled, Cost: 
$15 per month, Complete office services avail- 
able. Centrally located in downtown business 
district, in business 30 years. Secretarial Serv- 
lee Bureau, 424 Book Building, Detroit 26 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale twenty Uranium ciaims in center of 
Colorado Plateau. Joe R. Brown, Box 173, 
Montrose, Colorado. Phone 156 W. 


Protit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. Cc, 
Co., 442 N, Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


Supervisor Wa ve Time to start—$500 
per month possible. A national Concern with 
excellent references from banks, Chamber of 
Commerces, ete., needs high type persons to 
supervise distribution of Nationally Advertised 
Merchandise to established retail outlets. Hon- 
eaty and reliability more important than past 
experience. No Selling or Soliciting. All equip- 
ment is owned by Company and not for sale, but 
must be serviced by persons selected. Service- 
able car and $1,080.00 to $3,240.00 cash required, 
which is secured by merchandise. Four to Six 
hours weekly required for bookkeeping and to 
deliver merchandise to our legal vending ma- 
chines. pete time up to $500 per month pos- 
sible, with very good possibilities of taking 
over full time, income Increasing accordingly. 
Please do not anawer this advertisement unless 
you have the required amount of cash available, 
and are definitely interested, and are a person 
who can make and give a definite decision after 
you know the facts. We are only interested in 
people who can start immediately. For per- 
sonal interview, write fully about yourself, tn- 
ciate phone number, to BO-6331, Business 
Jeek 


For Sale 
Executive Airplane for sale: Two-motored Beech- 
craft executive type airplane with cruising 
speed of 200 miles per hour. Condition above 
average and priced about half cost of new 
plane, Owner does not have need for two planes 
of this type. Ready for immediate service, Op- 
erational costes gladly furnished upon request. 
Paul J. Rennard, Chief Pilot, Joy Manufactur- 
ing Company, Franklin, Pa. Phone 657-X 
Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 
hand operated, automatic, & semi-Automatic, 
for every industry. Write for catalog. Clifton 
Hydraulic Press Co., PO Box 325, Clifton, N. 2. 
Sellers Power Flow Planer (Double Housing, 
48” x 48” x 16°; new in 1944) heads list of ex- 
ceptional buys we offer in reconditioned highest 
quality late type machine tools. Phone MOnroe 
6-7745. MacDell Corp., 1042 W. Lake 6t., Chi- 
cago 7, Tl. 


Stove Bolts, Wood and Machine Screws Steel 


and Brass. Quantity users can save 15-20% 
present costs, Enquire FS-6400, Business 
eek 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wented instrument, Gadget, Tool or 
article for mfg. and or direct mail sales. Box 
306, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


rtage rather than labor surplus. 
ense Jobs—Generally, the same 
factors that reversed the Detroit labor 
market status applied to the other areas 
as well. 

Employment in Battle Creek, Mich., 
is up more than 3,300 from a year ag°; 
unemployment is down to 1.7% of the 
labor force. Its important cereal and 
machinery businesses are steady at a 
high level, but three new defense plants 
have opened up there, and they are ab- 
sorbing most of the available labor. 


bor supply, its main problem is labor 
sho 
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Atlanta 


ATLANTA REGION is running along 
at a high level, except for farm in- 
come, which is substantially lower than 
last year. Continued expansion in some 
of the fastest-growing industries is in 
the books for 1953. Chemicals gen- 
erally will continue to expand at a fast 
clip, probably surpassing the national 
rate of gain. The pulp and paper in- 
dustry has been forging ahead in the last 
two years, with many new plants already 
scheduled for 1953. Machinery and 
electrical equipment are still on the up- 
swing. 

¢ Textiles Strong—The current textile 
revival is showing considerably more 
strength in the South than in New Eng- 
land. The industry is still climbing in 
both employment and weekly hours. 
The most spectacular textile activity is 
in the tufted textile industry around 
Dalton, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
where some carpet and bedspread plants 
have been running 24 hours a day. A 
critical shortage of skilled labor has de- 
veloped in this area, as textile workers 
have been lured into higher-paying de- 
fense jobs. 

Mobile, Ala., is jockeying itself into 
one of the region’s brightest spots, with 
nonfarm employment in the county up 
more than 5,000 from a year ago. Since 
the war $8-million has already been 
— for expansion at the Alabama 

tate Docks there, giving the city 25 
ship berths. At Mobile’s Brookley Air 


Force Base, construction projects that 
will cost more than $7-million are under 
way or about to be started. 

¢ Florida Booming—F lorida, as a whole, 
is booming, with nonfarm employment 
up 44,000 from a year ago. Broward 
County, in southern Florida, has been 
stimulated by a large building program, 


‘steady industrial expansion, and a grow- 


ing tourist trade. Fort Lauderdale, the 
county seat, was second only to Miami 
in total construction in the state in 
November. 

The recent wage increase gave coal 
miners in Alabama and eastern Tennes- 
see more to spend, but put the mines 
in a still more precarious position. There 
is a trend toward natural gas and elec- 
tricity even in Tennessee areas right 
around the coalfields. Natural gas pipe- 
lines, comparatively new to the area, 
are being extended from Knoxville up 
through eastern Tennessee. The new 

— will serve industrial cities like 
fo inson City, Bristol, and Morristown. 

The Lockheed plant at Marietta, Ga., 
near Atlanta, has produced its first B-47, 
and new contracts for a turboprop — 
plane assure continued operation of the 
= at least through 1955. The labor 
orce will gradually be built up from 
— 10,500 to a peak of 18,000. 
¢ Diversification Pays—Drought in this 
region lowered 1952 farm income by 
millions of dollars; yet farmers are not 
so badly off as had been feared. Despite 
the losses, bankers, farm credit organiza- 
tions, and merchants say farmers are 
paying off their obligations faster than 
was anticipated. Much of the credit 
for this is due to the growing agricul- 
tural diversification in the region. Not 
many years ago, the area was heavily 
deocailont on cotton. Now growers 
have supplemented their cotton, pea- 
nuts, and tobacco with livestock, feed 
crops to support them, and produce. 


National 
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S thse FARMER is by far the most im- 
portant economic barometer in this 
region. If he prospers, 


ances are that over-all business condi- 
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Special Motor Generator for Cosmotron Makes 
Use of 87 Years of Lubrication Experience 


This giant Westinghouse motor generator—like so 
many other products of U. S. industry—is playing a 
vital role in atomic research. 

The generator and circuit provide the high-volt- 
age power necessary to energize the magnetic field 
of the world’s largest atomic accelerator—the Cos- é 
motron at Brookhaven National Laboratory. A huge 
90,000-pound flywheel stores the energy required 
by the Cosmotron magnet. | 

Spinning at 870 rpm, the rotor shaft rests on four 
heavy-duty pedestal bearings—calls for a lubricating 
oil that will stand up under heavy loads. Socony- 
Vacuum supplies this oil, has set up a Correct 
Lubrication program for the project. 

Why accept less than this kind of lubrication 

protection for your plant? 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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THE TREND 


The Broken Cycle 


Six years ago a book was published that made quite 
a splash among businessmen. It was Cycles—The Science 
of Prediction, by Edward R. Dewey and Edwin F. Dakin. 
For a couple of years, it was widely read, quoted, and 
presumably believed—in spite of the warnings of spoil- 
sport economists who insisted that economic life is too 
complicated to be reduced to a handful of figures and run 
through a slide rule (BW—Sep.6'47,p108). 

Briefly, Dewey and Dakin preached that production, 
employment, prices, and incomes move up and down in 
thythmic patterns—and that with a little mathematics 
you can identify and project these patterns, thus pre- 
dicting the future. 

Taking their own advice literally, Dewey and Dakin 
then waded into the historical data on the U. S. economy 
with their mathematical machetes. They started with 
such things as the abundance of tent caterpillars (a 10- 
year cycle) and Canadian lynx (94 years), and they 
emerged with an assortment of cycles—in building, prices, 
pig iron production, and various other things—ranging 
in length from a few months to 54 years, Projecting 
these, they predicted that the bottom of the economy 
would fall out in the early 1950s—with the worst of 
the anticipated depression coming in 1952. 

The year 1952 has just wound up. It was a year 
of record-smashing activity and prosperity throughout the 
economy. 

Now there is no good purpose to be served by taking 
potshots at Dewey and Dakin because their predictions 
went wrong. If bad guessing were an indictable offense, 
the jails would be full of economists. 

But the moral in this case is worth underlining. Eco- 
nomic forecasting and economic planning are not 
mechanical processes. There are no fixed and unchanging 
cycles in business. The abundance of voles and foxes 
may vary according to a 3g-year cycle, but that doesn’t 
mean that production, employment, and incomes must 
also trace out a predetermined path. 

Business forecasting is a study in causes and effects. 
Different policies—pursued by business and government— 
produce different results. Neither business nor govern- 
ment can dodge its responsibilities for studying the 
economy and choosing the right policies. And neither 
business nor government can substitute a calculating 
machine for good sense and judgment. 


Machines Can't Do It 


We are just around the corner from a second indus- 
trial revolution in which automatic machines will replace 
workers on assembly lines and electronic instruments will, 
within limits, replace the human mind in making de- 
cisions. 


That’s the considered opinion of Norbert Wiener, 
professor of mathematics at M.I.T. Lest anyone con- 
clude that mankind will be rendered obsolete, Professor 
Wiener hastens to add a reassuring note. ‘The robot, 
he says, may be more efficient at routine tasks, but there 
is no danger that it will ever become the master of man. 
Indeed, the human brain will still be needed to solve 
some of the complex problems that are beyond the 
capabilities of the robot. 

Wiener believes, however, that once automatic ma- 
chinery takes over, mankind will finally enter a golden 
age of prosperity and culture and leisure. 

A lifetime of leisure sounds good, but before we start 
celebrating our victory over the machine it might be 
wise to take a look at some of those problems the robot 
can’t tackle. No robot, for instance, can help us to 
achieve a stable peace or a slump-proof economy. No 
robot can automatically rid the world of dictators or 
the threat of aggression. 

Why go on? We're all for the machine age, but it’s 
obvious that if the robot can’t make man obsolete it 
won’t make our problems obsolete either. 


Legal Counterfeiting 


Last August the Swiss Federal Court handed down a 
decision that added one more complication to the 
international money market. The court ruling was that 
gold coins may be minted by private individuals, as 
long as the type of coinage is no longer legal tender in 
the country of issue. 

This official recognition of what must be regarded 
as “legal counterfeiting” has a fascinating side. The 
oldtime counterfeiter can become legitimate simply by 
confining his activities to the kind of coinage specified 
by the court. Never was there an easier transition from 
crime to reputable finance. 

Also, new private mints are springing up because the 
turning of gold bars into coins draws a high profit, 
sometimes as high as 30%. The reason is that bars are 
not so much in demand: They are cumbersome and 
expensive, and therefore out of the reach of many 
would-be hoarders. 

The judgment of the Swiss court created a boom in 
the business of private minting. But the prosperity of 
the business may be only temporary. Coins are losing 
their value because the market is being flooded with 
them. 

As a result, the price margin between gold coins and 
gold bars is narrowing, and financial experts predict 
a flight from the one to the other. If this happens, many 
“legal counterfeiters” will soon find themselves out of 
business. 
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FIRST TRAINS IN AMERICA with a full-length, all-dome lounge 
car are Milwaukee Railroad’s two famous “name trains”, 
the Twin Cities and Olympian Hiawathas. Like their legend- 
ary Indian namesake, they too wear magic moceasins that 
let them run like the wind—the Timken® roller bearings ou 


their axles, which eliminate all speed restrictions due to 
bearings. Timken bearings paved the way for the stream- 
liner age. And now the railroads are turning to them to 
revolutionize freight service, too, by eliminating the problem 
of “hot boxes” (overheated friction bearings). 


The newest miracle is “Roller Freight” 


MAIN CAUSE of freight train delays is 
the “hot box”. Always working to im- 
prove freight service, the railroads are 
now finding the answer to “hot boxes” 
in “Roller Freight”— freight cars on 
Timken tapered roller bearings. 


TIMKEN BEARINGS cut lube bills up to 
89°). Their rollers and races have tough 
cores to take the shock loads of rail- 
road service, hardened surfaces to resist 
wear. When all railroads go “Roller 
Freight”, they'll net a 22°) yearly re- 
turn on the investment. 


"ROLLER FREIGHT” on one railroad has 
gone 50 million car-miles without a 
hot box”. But freight cars on old- 
style friction bearings average only 
212.000 car-miles between set-outs for 
“hot boxes”. 


Lower cost! Complete assemblies 
of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of six years ago. 
Other products of the Timken Com- 
pany: alloy steel and tubing, remoy- 
able rock bits. 


ANOTHER RAILROAD cut running time 
in half on a livestock run with “Roller 
Freight”. With Timken roller bearings 
on the axles, cattle ride smoothly, 
arrive in better condition. Livestock 
business has increased 30° in two years. 


NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER > 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER q> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST 9. LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION DH. 


Copr 1953 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton @, O. 
Cable address: 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


| We made the magic moccasins for these modern Hiawathas | 


